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New York, October 6, 1883. 
TREASURE TROVE, 


FOR OCTOBER, 


Appears in a new and most attractive dress. The 
title-page has a new ornamental heading, i espe- 
width of the cobain costabeiysd rw Srinted + fare, 

0 mns are and printed in ‘ 
clear on heavy tinted paper. The contents includes 
many fresh attractions, Opening with a ispiece 

and poem, ** At the Window ;” the number contains a 
bright sketch by Rev. Edw. A. Rand, “‘ The Beach Tent 
at the Cornear Hummock ;” a story by Wolston Diaey, 
telling «‘ How Tommy Invented ual Motion,” and 
account of ‘‘ Jingo’s Holiday,” by the same 
A ‘* History of the Nineteenth Century is 
continued. Amnie Cotreli gives an ining account 
of “ Oliver Goldsmith.” *‘ H. 8.” tells ‘* Where Amber 
omes from,” and “ Gad ” relates an exciting ‘‘ Adven- 
witha Piger.” Besides these are many other short 

both instructive and entertaining, in i 


articles addition. 
Ey eat pabich ane on attractive as_ever, It 
is inten that TROVE shall be better with 
each sueceeding number. 


OUR new premium list will be sent out with 
the next number, and will attract the atten. 
tioa of every one of our subscribérs for the 
Many un edented offers we make to our 

who help us extend our circulation. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 

On and after Jan. 1, 1884, the price 
of the JouRNAL to subscribers who do 
NOT pay in advance will be $2.50 per 
year. The price to those who pay in 
advance will be the same as heretofore, 
$2.00. 


Tue exhibition of trained horses by Prof. 
Bartholomew in this city, shows that horses 
may learn to distinguish two colors at least. 
Also that they may be trained to bring a 
book, a paper, or a handkerchief, as may be 
called for. The Professor says ‘‘it is done 
by associating the word and the thing.” A 
red handkerchief is shown to a horse and 
the word “‘ red” is spoken to him ; in a little 
time he comprehends it as the name of the 
object. 





WE are accused hy the Boston Journal of 
Education with nourishing and defending 
the ‘‘ New Education.” This is a crime in- 
deed! It attempts to explain that the term 
does not mean anything afterall. The Public 
School (same editor) devoted itself to ex- 
pounding the principles of the ““New Edu- 
cation,” if we remember correctly. It did 
not succeed, not because there is no *‘ New 
Education,” but because the principles were 
not correctly comprehended and expounded. 
The Boston Journal of Education has a 
tough job on hand if it expects to induce 
the public to believe there is no such thing 
as the *“‘New Education.” If it could do 
it, however, it would make a good many 
“knowledge conduits,” calling themselves 
teachers, sleep easier. 

Wnrat a low view of education some teach- 
ers take! “I went to Quincy,” says one, 
‘‘and did not see a thing done that I did not 
doin my school.” But another teacher of 
minuch more capacity says, “‘ I went to Quin- 
cy and learned a great deal ; [saw that there 
was something underlying the methods 
quite different from what my teachers prac- 
ticed. I wish I could have had time to stay 
and teach, and learn the ideas.” The first 
teacher looked on to see what was done, as 
an American juggler might look ata Chi- 
nese juggler ; the other felt there were ideas 
underlying the doing, and was trying to 
comprehend them. When the ideas are 
taken out of Pestalozzianism or Froebelism, 
what remains? Do not ask teachers,’*What 
dves he do in his school »” when you hear 
of a good teacher. Ask rather, ** What spirit 
is he of ?” What does he think ? What are 
his principles ?” 











THE Committee of Education and Labor 
from the U. 8. Senate have just closed a 
long session in this city. A good many 
things valuable and invaluable have been 
proposed by witnesses. Ex-Mayor Seidler, 
of Jersey City, said that trouble is ahead 
if all do not establish industrial schools. His 
testimony is entitled to much weight, for 


has unusual opportunities for investigating 
the matter. The vast use of machinery has 
brought the apprentice system to an end; 
boys and girls stay longer in school than 
formerly and emerge with more book-know!- 
edge. Not having jeerned a trade they stand 
idly about unable to enter on the work ** the 
times” need to have done. Eventually an 
adjustment is necessary. 

There should be established in a dozen 
schools in this city classes in the art of using 
the common tools ; they would be held from 
3 to 4 P.M. and would be prized by the 
pupils. The cost would be slight, probably 
$500 to a class. 

Who is there to start this movement? No. 
16 in West Thirteenth street, seems to us 
the best point for a beginning. Let the 
Board of Education give Mr. Zabriskie $1,000 
to try the experiment. 





THERE are but few school officials that are 
satisfied with the workings of the public 
school—as it is administrated. Take any 
city, New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and ask a candid principal or 
teacher and he will tell you that the plan is 
pretty good, but that the practical outcome 
is bad. The difficulty in the way of getting 
testimeny is the fea: of discharge if an un- 
favorable word is uttered. In the discussion 
of last winter in New York city some teach- 
ers gave adverse opinions and vhey met 
with trouble. It is a saying among the New 
York teachers, ‘‘no teacher who talks much 
stays long.” 

The first defect is the intrusion of politics 
This does not mean that the Democratic or 
Republican party ‘“‘run the schools,” so to 
speak, but that appointments are controlled 
by ‘‘influence.” Hence when two teachers 
are competing for places the one that has 
the ‘‘influence " wins ; of course each is sup- 
posed to have a certificate of competency, 
but that can be got by any fairly ecucated 
person. Being in the suburbs .of a city re- 
cently and seeing a new school-building, it 
was visited ; the teacher was a *oung, in- 
experienced girl with a large class of pupils. 
She wos unable to manage, them much less to 
teach them, and so the on-looker could but 
pity the poor young creatures doomed to 
pass away their time inside the house, when 
even play outside wouid have been far better. 
Mentioning the matter to the superintendent, 
he remarked, “‘Oh, yes, I told them Miss 
H—— was unfit for the place, but they would 
appoint her.” 

The second defect is the ‘‘cast iron” in 
the system. By this is meant that a plan is 
fixed upon and to this the teacher must con- 
form at peril of dismissal. The experience 
and knowledge of the great body of teach- 
ers are ignored ; they are not consulted. 

The third defect is that there is »o plan 
to cause growth of educational ideas among 
the teachers. Few cities have associations 
that discuss practical education. There may 
be a meeting and a “‘paper” read, but that 
will accomplish little. 
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The fourth defect is that the public leave 
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the matter entirely alone. 
more years ago the newspapers discussed | 
education ; schools have been established | 
to discuss education. In its present aspect is| 
beyond the power of the newspaper. 

THERE is one way in which the color line can be 
taken away. It cannot be legislated away, but the 
people—-black and white—can be educated above it; 
and eventually they will be. 





THe Boston Journal of Education quotes with 
approval this sentence: ‘‘There is no substantial 
difference between the past and present, except in 
the ratio of good teachers to poor ones,” and the 
fact that the good ones are ‘largely on the increase 
explains all that is ‘new’ in the situation.” Many 
teachers have been made unhappy by the announce- 
ment that there was evolving during the last half 
of this nineteenth century a ‘‘New Education, ” for 
they know they are on the same track they were 
years ago. To allay this soreness a salve has been 
constructed (of which the above is a sample), and 
the Boston Educational Journal has applied it lib- 
erally and frequently. It does not seem to produce 
the effects intended ; the irritation still keeps up. 


| 
Twenty-five or 





We cannot admit that Pestalozzi, Horace Mann 
Froebel, and thousands of others have 
lived in vain; that they have given or 
done nothing to advance our knowl- 
edge of educational principles and 
practice. The increased ratio of good 
teachers will not explain the situation. 
There is a clearer comprehension of 
educational principles; there is a 
growth of educational science. Any- 
one who has attended the National 
Edvcational Association, for example, 
will remember the efforts made by 
the speakers to set forth in a clearer 
manner the great principles of educa- 
tion. One speaker says: ‘‘ Our schools 
bear the impress of medizeval times,” 
and proposes improvement. But the 
Boston Journal of Education says we 
do not advance —we can only increase 
the number of good teachers ! 

There are men and women who have 
made, and are making, a special and 
prolonged study of education. Such 
will not feel sore when they are told 
there is a ‘“‘New Education;” they 
know it; they feel it. There are others 
who have no special liking for improv- 
ing children, but who possess a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge and can 
‘* drill it into” others 1f put under their 
power, and who think the task an easy, 
pleasing and réspectable one. Such 
men like superintendence still better. 
These will feel sore if they are told there are better 
methods than theirs; no salve will allay the irrita- 
tion. 


BIsMAROK’s wonderful political career grew from 
a very trifling circumstance. In August of 1851 he 
was intrusted with the legation at Frankfort 
Prince Guillaume, then Crown Prince of Prussia, 
halted there, and took him among his escort when 
going from Frankfort to Mayence, where a grand 
review was tobe held. Military etiquette is very 
strict in Germany. However, it was so hot in the 
royal car that every officer and the Prince himself 
loosened their uniforms. On arriving at Mayence 
the distinguished party were to be met at the rail- 
road station by troops under arms. The Crown 
Prince buttoned up again his uniform, but he for- 
got one button. Fortunately, as he was about to 
leave the car, Bismark, always on the alert, saw 
the awful infringement of soldierly etiquette, and 
rushing to Guillaume, *‘O Prince!” he said, *‘ what 
were you going to do ?” and forgpsting that no one 
is allowed to touch a royal personage, he forced the 
refractory button into its proper place. The Prince 
thanked the diplomatic young man who had been 
so rigorous, and whose name and features were 
now fixed in his memory. Hence the brilliant for- 








tune of the ‘* Iron Chancellor.” 


DEATH OF PROF. BARKER. 


The death of Prof. Jas. W. Barker will cause wide- 
spread and deep sorrow. It occurred at Buffalo, 
Sept. 19th. He wag returning to/hig home gmper- 
fect health on Sunday, Sept. 18th, from the anni- 
versary services at the Asbury M. E. Church. In 
attempting to alight from the street car he was 
struck by a car passing in the Opposite direction, 
and the wheels passed over his thighs. Examina- 
tion showed that both legs were broken. Every- 
thing was done that was possible, but he died at 
half past two o’clock on Monday. He was con- 
scious until within half an hour of the end, 

This will be sad news to the great body of New 
York teachers; they will sympathize sincerely 
with Mrs. Barker, and his son, Dr. A. M. Barker, a 
rising physician in Buffalo, who attended his 
father on his dying bed. 

Prof. Barker was about. fifty-eight years old; he 
was bornin Vermont. His father was of real Pur- 
itan stock, and he had the usual bringing up of 
New England boys. He found teaching in public 
schools the occupation that suited him best, and 
pursued it in various places until 1845, when he 
came to Western New York. In 1853 he taught in 
Niagara Falls; then was principal of No. 33 in Buf- 
falo a year, then of 32 until 1861. Then he became 





JAMES W. BARKER. 


one of the proprietors of the Journal and Courier. 
In 1854 this was destroyed by fire and he was finan- 
cially ruined,the fire being caused by enemies to his 
strong anti-slavery utterances. In 1872 he was ap- 
pointed principal of School No. 4 in Buffalo, and 
this position he held at the time of his death. In 
1868 he was elected President of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. He he has also conducted teach- 
ers’ institutes. 

Prof. Barker has been widely known as a writer, 
especially of poetry ; he began writing and rhyming 
very young. When sixteen years of age his verses 
were first printed, and he was kept on writing ever 
since, Some of his poems have had a wide circu- 
lation. 

He was a man of admirable qualities, and had 
the ability do a great many things and to do them 
well. Asa teacher, he was efficient and conscien- 
tious, and was more than ordinarily successful. 
He took his pupils out of the ruts of routine and 
sought to bestow knowledge fresh from his exper- 
ience; he took genuine delight ‘in the society of 
young people. He was an earnest man, a man of 
quick wit, and a general favorite with all who 
knew him. He sympathized greatly with progress 
in education, and met with the teachers in their 
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annual gatherings for many years; at these future 
meetings he will be sadly missed. 

Prof. Barker was a thorough gentleman, a bright, 
genial, free-hearted man; he was a devout Christ 
ian, as well. As a member of the Baptist church jy 
Buffalo, he was greatly valued. He met death 
without fear, for his hopes of the future life were 
firmly fixed. He belied death but thegatewey to, 
future life, 

On the day of his death the principals of the Buf. 
falo schools met at the office of the city Superinten. 
dent. Maj. Stuarts, in behalf of a committee, read 
a most eloquent tribute and tendered sympathy to 
the relatives. Remarks were made by,a large num- 
ber of the teachers, All spoke of the kindness and 
helpfullness of his nature. The Press Club held 
a special meeting to testify their regard, and 
sent a handsome floral tribute to be laid on his cof- 
fin. From the daily papers of Buffalo we find that 
Prof. Barker was held in high and universal es. 
teem. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TWO TEACHERS. 
By J. D. Burier, Pittsburg, Pa. 

About nine years ago there were in the graduat- 
ing class of the high school of which I was princi- 
pal two young ladies desirous of becom- 
ing teachers. Both sought for posi- 
tions, and both were successful. One 
of them, Miss Anna W——-, is a prin- 
cipal of a large school and is paid 
$1,100 per year; the other, Miss Mary 
P——., is paid $400 and is not likely 
to get more. She wrote me lately to 
get me to write to the superintendent 
in her behalf. I asked him what sort 
of a teacher she was and he replied: 
Miss P. isa good girl, but she is just 
where she was when she graduated 
from your school, I should judge. She 
has'a small salary, but she is really 
worth nomore. Sheabsolutely knows 
nothing about education. She at- 
tempts to eke out her small salary by 
giving music lessons. I really can do 
nothing for her for she will do nothing 
for herself. 

I was at a convention of teachers 
last season and met Miss W and 
from her learned the secret of her ad- 
vancement. She said: ‘‘I determined 
I would be as good a teacher as possi- 
ble. In the school where I was first 
employed I was alone, but I attended 
the meeting of the teachers of the 
town; the president was a young man 
of great enthusiasm and to him I owe 
a great deal. He put something on 
every teacher; I remember I was to 
read an essay on ‘Socrates as a Teacher,’ think of 
it Mr. Butler! But I did it; and I have that, essay 
yet. I learned something if the Association did 
not. I got a good deal out of those mectings. 
Then I went intoa school of two teachers. The 
principal did not know anything about education 
but he was kind and seemed to look on meas a 
prodigy, because I had a book about Freebel and 
the Kindergarten. There was no association in my 
town and I got up.one and was elected president. 
Think of that! They did it as a joke but we got 
along and held monthly meetings and some enthu- 
siasm was stirred up. 

‘‘ The editor of the local paper asked me to write 
some articles on education and I did so. Of course 
they did not amount to anything but they did me 
good for all that. I took educational papers all the 
time, I got some educational books, I had ** Page's 
Theory and Practice” when no one else owned 4 
copy in thetown. I was talled on to r. ad an essay 
at the County Institute and what I said stirred up 
the teachers. It was on ‘What the Teacher 
Might. Do.” The county superintendent said 
‘Why, you, are a reformer of the pronounced 
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“That fall I went to the village of P— to teach 
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and was paid $50 per month. That seemed great 
wages to me; the people expected great things of 
me. I had four teachers to superintend and I 
found [ needed to know more about education. 
When vacation came I went to Cleveland for I had 
corresponded with a graduate of the Oswego Nor- 
mal School and she promised to teach me for three 
weeks. My $15 waswell laidout. Three of us met 
her daily and she had a normal school at her house. 
It was the very thing I wanted. I then went to 
lowa to visit some friends and found an imstitute 
in progress. I was urged to speak, and went out 
and got a class of little girls and taught them for 
three sessions. You cannot imagine the interest 
that was felt! 

* Then I was asked to teach at institutes! Just 
think of it, why, I was an ignorant girl of twenty- 
four. But I knew more than most of them, that 
was one comfort. 

“T now determined to increase my stock of knowl- 
edge; I took lessons inGerman and French; I went 
on in Algebra, Geometry, History, again ; I studied 
Botany and Chemistry and Physiology and made 
experiments. I got up a Reading Club and was 
busy as I could be. Well, soon after, I had a vis- 
from the county superintendent. He told me they 
wanted a teacher in O—— at $1,000 a year and he 
did uot know of any one so fit as I was, and that 
he had recommended me. I was chosen, and there I 
am now; and I have begun a reform in the school al- 
ready.” 

“To what do you owe your advancement ?” 

“To studying the subject of education. I have 
read about the the “Quincy Methods” and I only 
wish I could go to Quincy and stay a month at least. 
What I want to attend is some school where I can 
study up educational principles ; I want to get down 
to the very bottom. I want to know all about it.” 

“ Did you find many pursuing your method ?” 

“Many! why I know of only one that felt any 
real interest. They would say at the institute, 
‘What a poky paper or address.’ The rest all seemed 
to look on it as a sort of respectable humbug. 
That one girl is now in Chicago and she is doing a 
wonderful work. we correspond, and I find out all 
what is going on that is serviceable. As I said, we 
ought to have a State Institute to be held for six or 
eight weeks and managed by men of talent, where 
the practical things of education could be studied.” 

This story is very suggestive; I believe the read- 
ers of your paper will find it so. 


SECRETARY TELLER declared his belief that if Con- 
gress will give money enough for the Indian schools, 
nothing will be heard of the Indian problem in the 
next generation. It is vastly cheaper, to put it on 
no higher ground, to educate the Indians than to 
fight them. The last report of the Secretary, for 
example, estimates that by the establishment of a 
sufficient number of schools, 20,000 pupils can be 
educated by the end of the fiscal year 1888, and be 
able to take care of themselves. The total cost of 
this will not exceed $22,500,000, which is about 
two-thirds the amount spent in fighting the In- 
dians in 1864-65, This education, however, should 
not be wholly intellectual, but in some good part 
manual as well, on the .plan followed at Carlisle 
and Hampton. These educated Indians must be 
able to take care of themselves by means of some 
trade or useful occupation, or else they cannot 
stand against the demoralizing influence of the 
half-savage life to which they must return. The 
idea of the Secretary is that if the government will 
provide schools for 30 to 40 per cent. of the chil- 
dren, this will control the sentiment of the rising 
generation.—IVlustrated Christian Weekly. 








JouN BricuT says that the drinking habits of 
the people of Saxony have changed so much for the 
better, that whereas it used to be a common thing 
in Germany to say of a drunken man that he was 
“as drunk as a Saxon,” now the proverb runs, ‘‘as 


sober as a Saxon.” 





WE might say that everything now done in the 
School-room, in the way of teaching, is right, in its 
Place; but the trouble is that things get frightfully 
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EARNESTNESS IN THE TEACHER, 


This is a common story; a small school-house 
formerly painted red, no fence around it, and its 
general outward appearance desolate in the ex- 
treme. Inside, the sun shone on a filthy floor, 
through light, curtainless windows; the door was 
hung on one hinge; the desks were cut with holes 
large enough to put a hand through, while the 
walls were carved with initials and names. 

The new teacher began to repair the premises; 
he put up curtains, had a blackboard and pointers 
made, and cut his crayons from a large piece of 
chalk. Upon the gathering of the pupils, he ex- 
plained to them his desire for their help to make a 
** good school.” 

In a short time, this man—paid $22 per month 
‘and board around,” had created an enthusiasm 
not only among the public, but the parents. The 
rooms were kept clean; order reigned: study had 
become a pleasure; and frequently the voice of 
song was heard. About eighty pupils were 
crammed into that little room. From nine in the 
morning till four in the afternoon, except an hour 
for intermission, did this toiler pursue his work. 

‘* Knowledge is easy to him who aspires,” is an 
Arabian motto. The earnestness of one mind com. 
municates itself to another. The school feels it if 
the master has it. With earnestness, knowledge is 
more than a power, it is an influence. Teacher, 
are you in earnest? Perhaps you ask, ‘‘ What is 
earnestness in education ?” It is so great a convic- 
tion of the value and importance of real education, 
that you cannot rest till you have given it to your 
pupils. %4 

THE subject of church-going has a close connec- 
tion with education. As education advances, more 
go to church, more become members of churches. 
Dr. Ward shows reliable reports that thirty-six of 
the fifty millions of our population are recognized 
as regular attendants on chuches. Of these ten 
millions are active communicants of Protestant 
churches. And this number of communicants re- 
presents a rapidly increasing proportion of our 
population. In 1800 there were 365,000 evangelical 
communicants in the country, or seven per cent, 
of the population. In 1850 there were fifteen per 
cent. In 1870 there were seventeen per cent. In 
1880 the communicants had risen to 10,065,963, be- 
ing a little over twenty per cent. of the population 
of 50,152,866. The increase in population since 1800 
has been nine fold; that in communicants has been 
twenty-seven fold, three times as great as in the 
population. 








A MATHEMATICIAN of wonderful powers is living 
at Danielsonville, Conn. His name is Pardon Til- 
linghast, and he is entirely blind. Recently his at 
tention was called to some facts in regard to the 
combination of the figures 142,857. If multiplied by 
2 the product is 285,714, the same figures and in the 
same order, only starting with another and chang- 
ing the first two to the extreme right. Multiplying 
by 3, 4or 5, alike result is obtained ; that is, the fig- 
ures are the same and succeed each other in a simi- 
lar way. This lead to a careful study of those fig- 
ures, and he soon found that preceded by the deci- 
mal point they are the decimal equivalent of 1-7. 
He found, too, that this is the repetend of a repeat- 
ing decimal. His thoughts were in this way turned 
to the fraction 1-7, and he performed mentally the 
operation of reducing its square, 1-49, to a repeating 
decimal, having a repetend of 42 places—six times 
as many as that of 17. Then he took the cube of 
1-7, equal to 1-343, and he performed the prodigious 
feat of turning this into a repeating decimal whose 
repetend has 294 figures, or six times that of 1-40. 
All this, of course, without a mark or figure to aid 
the calculation or the memory. It filled leisure 
hours of a number of days. He would work the 
division ten places at one operation, holding in his 
memory the result, including the remainder, for 
hours or days, till he could work the next ten, and 
s0.on, until he had the entire repetend. The neces- 
sity for frequently proving his work added to its 
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MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 


By Supt. J. E. Himvarp. 
Written—slate-and-pencil-arithmetic—is made the 
arithmetic of the school-room. Mental arithmetic 
is being set aside, looked upon as an incumbrance. 
This is wrong. I¢ is true that mental and written 
arithmetic should not be looked upon as two sepa- 
rate studies, and treated as two subjects completely 
isolated from each other. This is wrong on the 
other extreme. 

The first point of view in which any branch or 
subject taught in the school-room should be looked 
at, is its value asa mind developer and as an element 
of discipline. The second point of view, its utility 
in the practical every-day affairs of life. Formerly 
mental arithmetic was studied solely for the sake of 
mental discipline, and the idea was not a bad one ; 
it war not a correct one, but it was better than to 
throw it away altogether. It became a hobby with 
some, That was the fault of those who used it. 
Mental arithmetic is the real arithmetic, Writ- 
ten arithmetic is the bringing in of slate and pen 
cil, pen and pencil and paper, chalk and _ black- 
board, to aid the memory when the numbers be- 
come too large and the processes too complicated 
to be carried in the mind. School work should aim 
to accomplish two things : to develop thought, and 
to teach expression. Hence the language used in 
solving problems and in ‘‘ working examples” 
should be correct: The expression of an idea is of 
no less importance than the idea itself. For it is 
from the expression of the idea by another that we 
get an understanding of the character and quality 
of the idea as it exists in his mind. Such expres- 
sions as, ‘‘I multiplied by so-and-so, and it gave 
me,” and so on, are incorrect in many, many ways. 
And yet every superintendent is obliged to hear 
such expressions and see such work done day after 
day, until his soul grows vexed and his nerves all 
unstrung. Upon inquiry, he finds that those who 
allow inaccurate expressions do not teach mental 
arithmetic. 

The old idea of ‘‘ working arithmetic by rule” 
has exploded. Let us see: From the analysis of a 
qu’stion we get a formula ; from the formula we 
deduce a rule. Now, if we can analyze, what use is 
there of arule? We do this by analysis. The re- 
sult is the principle made into an instrument with 
which to work out results. Instead of machines, 
we should aim to make our pupils machinists. 
Mental arithmetic should not be dropped entirely 
as a separate study, for it reaches further and 
further in the way of discipline than can be reached 
by the study of mental and written combined. 
Furthermore, written arithmetic is the application 
of the principles of arithmetic to the practical busi- 
néss of life, but mental arithmetic applies princi- 
ples without reference to anything but the truth. 








For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
WRITE. 

A few years ago a gentleman who was at the 
head of a large private school, suggested his wil- 
lingness ‘‘ to write some educational articles.” He 
had been teaching nearly a quarter of a century 
and had several times lectured on ‘‘Education.” 
Now a good many persons who bave, or think they 
have, skill to write for the press, find out on trial 
that it is the severest work known, and leave it to 
others. A good many teachers who have never 
sounded their stock of knowledge of education are 
surprised to find that it is a very difficult task to 
write instructively upon education. 

The gentleman referred to produced an article 
which had evidently cost him considerable 
labor. After it was read, it was laid aside, The 
author calied for an explanation and it was given 
as kindly as possible, ‘‘ it is hardly what we want.” 
The article was lately exhumed by accident and 
the past came up with it. It was re-read; it con- 
tained twelve foolscap pages, and yet in all those 
combinations of words nothing was found worth 








misplaced. —PARKER. 


complications. 








printing. He will not see these lines, and soit may 
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be added, the author of ‘‘The Need of Moral In- 
struction” did not have anything to say.” 

What seems remarkable, is that he should have 
been able with so small a stock of knowledge as he. 
had, to hold together a school of between one and 
two hundred. True, his older pupils sought out fresh- 
er and fuller minds, but, being of a social disposition, 
he retained them longer than was for their good. 

No moral need be added, but yet it is worthy of 
sugzesting to every teacher to write out for, his 
own eye what he can about education.,. Not, the 
cut-and-dried platitudes that abound in yearly .re- 
ports or that appear in lectures and. sermons, but 
the actual discoveries made and the bottom facts 
that have been ascertained. 


°- 
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READING BACKWARDS. 





A teacher writes :—‘‘ You wish to hear from 
teachers who who have their scholars pronounce 
their lesson backwards. You askisita good plan? I 
answer (for myself only), itis a most excelent plan, 
and has worked well in my school. I thought I was 
the only teacher who ever thought of teaching his 
scholars to pronounce backwards. When I entered 
my school last year I thought they all read well. 
On examination I found they knew the story by 
heart! At first I selected all the hard words for 
each scholar to pronounce. This took two much 
of my valuable time, so I conceived the plan 
of reading backwards. I have the scholars read or 
pronounce their lessons in this way through the 
book, the first time thoroughly. Then we go through 
reading the story. After each recitation. I select 
the hard words and write them on the board, 
Sometimes we form a sentence, both asking and 
answering questions, the scholars often forming 
the sentence. The scholars then pass to the board 
and write their next lesson. Every morning and 
afternoon I have them copy a verse I have written 
on the board, with some historical facts beside the 
verse. I read these to them, expluin all words to 
them; I only read it over afew times. The little 
ones I allow to come to the board to point to the 
word they cannot pronounce. In this way the 
whole school commit to memory everything I put 
on the board. I have fifty scholars, all in the first 
reader. I employ many new methods, I allow my 
children to play with blocks, spools, shoe-pegs;, 
picture-books, and make pictures on their slates. 

BE. A. ©. 
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THE EFFECT OF KINDNESS. 


By R. D. 

Prof. Lantry teils, in substance, this story :— 

‘‘Once when I was in ——, a teacher came to mé 
and said, ‘‘I cannot get my pupils interested in the 
reading lesson. When a pupil makes a mistake I 
stup him short and show him how the piece should 
be read; then make him-read properly. I do not 
allow any whispering. When anything goes wrong, 
I take out a little note-book, which I keep for the 
purpose, and make a note of the pupil that breaks 
the rules, and at the end of the day, if I have for- 
gotten what the boy’s or girl’s offence was, I look 
it up in the book. I have perfect order, but the 
scholars do not seem interested in their lessons. 
What is the trouble ? 

*** Now, when the Institute opens,’ said I, ‘I am 
going to call upon you to get up here on the plat- 
form and read this essay. I am going to have three 
persons watch you very closely to see how you 
stand; how you hold your book; how you make 
your pauses; and when you fail in the least thing, 
we shall stop you at once and show you how it 
must be done: then you will have to do it cor- 
rectly. We shall mark the lesson.’ 

‘*** But I eannot read under those circumstances.’ 

‘** Yet that is what you require from your pupils,’ 
I replied. ‘You take too much notice of unim- 


|} used ? 


members, Pre looks ahead anticipating punish- 
ment. ‘The pupils are afraid to come in the school- 
house; they look upon it with distrust; they know 
that they are punished for the slightest violation of 
the rules. It is so, is it not? 

‘Yes, it isso... You have described my school.’ 

‘** Now, when you go back to your. school, tear 
up your memorandum book, Greet your pu- 
pils cordially; make them feel at home. Treat 
them as though they had souls. Make them love 
you, and they will try to. do right out of love for 
you.’ 

‘‘T saw ber a year later. She asked me if I re- 
membered the conversation. I replied, ‘ Yes,’ 

‘** Well,’ said she, ‘I followed your advice, and 
you don’t know what a difference there is. The 
children run to meet me every morning; they crowd 
into the school-house and heap my desk with 
flowers. I have no: need, of monitors. .They are 
perfectly orderly, and best of all, they really make 
an effortin the reading classes to learn.. I can see 
the efforts and I reward, them.’” 





for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A LESSON IN GRAMMAR, 


‘‘A)most all the great poets, orators and states 
men of all times have been witty. Osesar, Alexan- 
der, Aristotle, Descartes and Lord Bacéon were 
witty men ; so weru Cicero, Shakespeare, Demos- 
thenes, Buvileau, Pope, Dryilen, Fontenelle, Jon- 
son, Waller, Co-wley, Solon, Socrates, Dr. Johnson, 
and almost every man ‘who has made a  distin- 
guished figure in the House of Commons. 

‘When wit is combined with sense and informa- 
tion; when it is softened by benevolence and re- 
strained by principle; When it is in the hands of a 
man who can use it and despise it, who can be witty 
and something more than witty, who loves honor, 
ju tice, decency, good nature, morality and reli- 
gion ten thousand times better than wit; wit is then 
a beautiful and delightful part of our nature. 

‘‘Man could direct his ways by plain reason, and 
support his hfe by tasteless food; but God has 
given us wit and flavor, and brightness and laugh- 
ter, and perfumes, to lighten the days of man’s pil- 
grimage and to charm his pained steps over the 
burning mar!.—SipNEyY SITs, 

QUESTIONS. 
PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALS, 
1. Call the attention to the use of the comma in 
the series of nouns, and then make up a rule. 
2. Huw many commas in the whole lesson ? 
3. Call attention to the proper nouns beginning 
with a capital Deduce a rule for their use. 
4. How many periods in this lesson ? How many 
sentences ¢ What does each begin and end with ? 
What rule does this give us? 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 
1. Write in columns ali the nouns. How many 
are there ? 
2. How many nouns are plural ? 
3. Write in columns all the verbs. How many ? 
4. How many times is the article the uscd in this 
lesson?’ The article a or an? 
5. How many times is the preposition of used ? 
The preposition in ? 
6. How many times is the conjunction and used ¢ 
7. How many times is’ the relative pronoun who 


8. How many full sentences? How many para- 
graphs ? 
9. Write from memory the first paragraph ? 
10. Compare with the original and correct the 
punctuation and other errors. 
It. Same with’ the second and third, separately. 





AxpovutT all that remains of Jamestown, the first 
English settlement in Virginia, is the dismantled 
tower of the old church, where Pocahontas embraced 
the Christian faith, and was baptized by the name 
of Rebecca. . Here also Pocahontas was married in 

1613 to John Rolf. A low brick wall encloses. the 





portant things. The child has a bright thought; a 
sudden impulse seizes him; he communicates it to 
his neighbor. He does not intend to do wrong. He 
simply follows his inward nature, He forgot about 
the rule, and directly after he has broken it he re- 


ground occupied by the ruined tower and founda- 
tion of the church’; tombstones, some broken and 
with inscriptions if not quite ille- 
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MOVEMENT DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 


There is’ a great advantage to beginners in dril]. 
ing boys, and even girls, to march and manceuvre 
with regularity. The general ‘plan to be followed 
is that indicated in drilling companies of soldiers. 
The teacher must be cheerful, animated, and not 
drill too long. ‘He must give frequent rests ang 
commend all good performances. 

1. Teach the pupil the habit of standing motion. 
less, in a position in which he is ready to give his 
whole attention to you. Do nut attempt this all at 
one’ time; remember the rule of gradualism. 

2. Arrange the boys in one rank by size, about 
three feet apart. Tell them to straighteu ‘up; draw 
their heels together until they touch; turn out the 
toes ; throw the the shoulders back; turn the palms 
a little forward; hang the hands'easiiy, well back, 
not in front; stiffen the knees; look straight t» the 
front 

3. After holding them in this position the teacher 
proceeds : Lean forward the upper part of your 
bedy until you can easily raise your heels from the 
floor.|,, Straighten again.’ Lean forward again: 
now back again. Stand now at ease. 

These details must be practiced over and over, 
so that there is a;uniform appearance to the line. 
After they have been learned, ‘explain that this at- 
titude has! a, name—‘‘ Attention ” - and when it is 
given, all the points as to feet, toes, knees, hands, 
eyes, shoulders, etc., must be attended to. That 
when they are to stand at ease, you give the word 
‘‘Rest;” they are not to lose their places, but may 
talk. 

Having drilled them well on these points, pro- 
nounce the order, ‘‘Atten-t-i-o-n, Squad!” The 
first word is a warping and has the rising inflec- 
tion, and while. it is being pronounced all are get- 
eyes, hands; shoulders, chest. knees, feet and toes 
in the:proper place. Seeing these about in order, 
the teacher pronounces ithe next abruptly and 
firmly—‘‘Squad !” After waitingia half minute, 
pronounce a ‘‘ Rest!” Practice these commands 
until the pupils have control of their bodies. 

4, Teach them (1) to stand on the Jeft foot. with 
the right slightly raised; (2) to stand on both heels; 
(3) to stand on left heel with the other foot raised. 
Of course 3 wil), be only short. Give commands, 
‘‘ Attention, Squad 1” ‘One,’ ‘* Rest,” ‘ Two,” 
a Rest” “cc Three,” “ee Rest.” 

Explain that in “‘facing” they turn on the !eft 
heel. To “ Right face,” turn to the right a quarter 
of a circle, and similarly to ‘* Left face,” 

Explain that in “ Right face !” nothing is done 
at the first word but prepare; it warns them to 
think; and so of “‘Leftface !” Thus : *‘ Attention, 
Squad! Left [pause] face !” “Rest !” 

Explain “* About face!” This is always to the 
right. The turn is made on both heels. When 
“ About” is given, the left foot is turned to point 
in front and the right foot is placed behind the left 
at right angles to it; when ‘‘face” is said, then the 
turn on both heels is made. 

These movements should be practiced until pre- 
cision is attained, 
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TEACH YOUR PUPILS TO THINK. 


By A. B. F. ;, 
The primary object,of school is the mental im- 
provement of the pupil. , It is as important tor him 
to have a,healthy brain as that he should possess a 
healthy body., Teach your pupils to think ! The 
mental exercise they ,will receive, does, them as 
much good as physical exercise. The blacksmith 





‘gains strength by using his muscles. ‘The pianist 


gets strength and activity in his fingers by con- 
tinual' practice. So with thepupil’s mind, the more 
it is exercised the brighter and more active it 
becomes. To make your pupils independent, should 
be one of your first thoughts. Use discretion in 
helping pupils. Oftentimes a mere hint will be 
sufficient when assistance is sought, but to do the 
pupil’s work for him, actually robs his mind of the 
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THE CINDERGAR TEN. 


1A series” of gymnastic ‘gates called “move 
li games,” wh ee Fey ori is the most harmonious 
development, is possible of the limbs and 
muscles. ache njimber of the games are at 
the Same timé imitations from the lifé of nature, or 
from professional life, eth’, and thus’ lead the child 
to observation of its surroundings, With them, as 
withimany other games, songs are connected, which 
aid the first exervisds i in music. | 

# Plots of ground in’ which ‘ths chiliten'' are 
encouraged to cxiltivite plants, by which ‘means 
their physi¢al strength is. developed, and they ac- 
quire the ret $ dbseFvation of nature 80’ betie- 
ficial to their ¢ulture: 









3. Hand-gymnasties, in the form of games which 
at the saghe ‘time direct ’the child's ‘imagination té 
pradticall life, And’ afford the necessary exercises for 
producing” firpiness ‘and flexibility of ‘hands and 
fingers. — 

: By every variety of occupation with different 
kinds of ‘hatérial, ‘children | learn’ to know ‘the 
qualities of iiktertals, and obtain ‘a mastery over 
them. “Aind ‘héte, 'tod;'there'is‘an Orderly séquendé 
starting from ‘the* raw’ miatérial ‘Of ' solid “bodies! 
and going’ on ‘gradually to finér and finer’ mate: 
rials, 

5. By 4 series’ of ‘hand movements and manipu- 
lations performed in the little industries which the 
children éatry dn:in play,’ fotindation is laid for 
thé simplest technical ‘handling in alrthe ordinary 
a rr er ‘anid arts," ‘Thé greater number of these 


are based on the same elementary principles, which | 


the pliable little’ filigers easily learn ‘to ‘master ‘by 
means of Froebel’s ‘exercises’ in’ building’ ‘plaiting, 
folding, Cutting-out, pricking, laying figures, pea- 
work, mbddélling in’ clay; ete., etc, 

6. The sithple hymns whith ate sting’ at the open- 
ing atid’ closing ‘of the Kindergarten,’ the’ litte 
prayers, fot Which the’ children's niinds aré attuned 
by being directed’ to the manifestations’ of God's 
goodness and wisdom in ‘the life of nature and of 
man, these all serve to awaken the religious feeling. 
(Religious training, is the, beginning and end of 
Froebel’s system, as it oamays must be with every 
true educator.))! -9- 

7.\ With thkeabo ve-nientioned industrial exercises 
a method of linear drawing is connected; which 
enables every child ' by the’ age of seven to draw 
straight'and “eurved: lines correctly; and by com- 


binations of these limes to produce original figures. |’ 


These exercises in drawing; as well as many of the 
other oceupations; are, at. the same; time a great 
help to. the perception of the relations of size and 
number, and of the elements of mathematics gen- 
erally —perception.only; let it be clearly understood, 


not conception, and;there must yet be no attempt}: 


at formulae, Kor instance, the young clild learns 


the truth of the Pythagorean doctrine through the 
simple action of piling bricks one upon another. 


8. All the exercises enumerated consist in the!’ 


construction of whapes and figures, and ‘they may 
be called constructive exercises. They cultivate a 
sense of form, symmetry, and haimony: the com- 
bination of forms, colors, etc., further exercises the 
inventive powers and the taste: and the imagina_ |) 
tion, the sense of beauty, is continually active.” 'A’ 
love of the artistic, of tie ‘wsthetic,’ of the’ ‘ideal 
generally, is jawakene ih the Child’s'souf:’ atid’ not 
merely theoretic y,, but ih a thoroughly practical 
way by, the child's 8 action. 


be las i i tod 


Miss Stsat BY’ ANTHONY is in! Bhgland; giving to 
brilliant atidiéndes plowing ‘accounts of the rapid 
progress made by women in this country ip gaining }* 
admissions itito occupations’ long nionepolied by ji 
men. She says that forty’ years ago. there / were}, 
but four enipldyments opén to women—teabhing,. 
sewing’ eboking) and’ factory work.’ | One woman. 
was a physician and ‘one was a wan ts cP ely 
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BXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 





amount of the folowing bill: 
12,4, dozen screws at 18}c. per dozen, 

644 ‘ +. ay S4c, ** 

sy & 625c. 
'y “clasps 1.66jc. “ 
2. Redtice eat of the following fractions to deci- 
mal thousanths, and give the amount: 
7 15 1 1} 


1. 
9 


“ 2% 


875 300 35° 
3. £94 4s. 2d. is 838¢ of what sum f 
4. What principal on interest at 7% pér annum 
will gain $62:50 in three months ? 

5. Required the present worth of $175.80 on Jan. 
15th, 1874, the amount, being due October 20th, 1874, 
interest at 6% per annum, 

6, I wish to invest in N. Y. Central R. R. Bonds, 
bearing 6% interest, a sufficient sum of, money to 
secure an,income of $1,500, If the bonds can he 
purchased at 954 of their par value;,.how much 
money must I inyest ? 

7., Bought $10,000 U.S. 5-20 bonds at 107; interest 
payable in gold at .6 per cent, per,annum, what 
rate per cent, will my,annual income be upon this 
investment if I sell the gold for currency at 12 
per cent. premium. 

8, A house is 60 feet long and 45 feet wide. What 
will it cost to floor it at $1.08 per square yard / 

_& What is the value of, .94 of a Troy pound ? 

10. ‘What is the value in Avoirdupois weight ? 
11. Divide 648 by 200; by .02; by 20,000; by .0002, 
and give the sum of the quotients, 

12,, 4 farmer has § of his land in grass, } of it in 
grain, aud the rest, which is 9} acres, in woodland. 
How many acres has he in grass, how many in 
grain, and how many in the whole farm ? 
13. How much is { of a ton of coal worth, 
tons are worth $100 ? 

14. What cost 25 Ac., 3 R., 30 sq. rods of land at 


if 17} 


15. A person expended 16 per,cent. of all he was) 
worth in buying 20 per cent of the stock of a min- 
ing company. If the entire stock of the company 
sold for $100,000, what was the person worth ? 

16. A trader sold 75 cords of wood for $487.50 
thereby losing 10 per cent. of the cost. What did 
the wood cost per cord ¢ 

17. If by selling a house for $12,500 a builder gains 
25 yer cent,, what per cent, would he have gained 
or lost by selling it for $9,000 ? 

18. What is the amount of £17 for 10 months, 15 
days, at,8} per cent. per annum } 

19. In what time would $600 amount to $652 at 
6} per cent, per annum ¢ , 

20.. If for $93, we can buy 3% yds., what must we 
pay for 7,45 yds, t’ This question must be stated 
and, worked by proportion, . 

;. 21. How many yards of silk, § yd. wide, will be 
required to line 24 yards of satin } yd. wide ? 
, 22. A street 650 feet long, and 72 feet wide, aver 
ages 4,5 feet below grade. Find the cost, of filling 
pit in, at $42 a cubic yard... 

23. A, Band Chire.10 acres of pasture. tor’ $140, 
in which A grazes 60 head of cattle for 20 days; B 
20 head for 40 days, and C 30 head ‘for 30 days. 
What propértion \of rent should each/pay ¢ 

24. At what price must stock, of the par value af 
$50 a share and which pays 6 per cent. dividends, 
be hought, to yield an income of 7} percent? 

95. A merchant shippéd a ‘cargo of ‘flour worth 
83, 397 from’ New ‘Yor & to Liverpool, “For what 
must he insure it at'3} per Cént., to'¢ovér the value 
of the flour and premium ¥ 

26. A person owes a debt of $1,680 due in 8 mo., 
,,of which he pays } in 3 mo., } in 5'mo., ¢ in'é mo., 
and <_in7 mo. When is the remainder due ? 

‘27. What ‘is the Coat of 36y' yards of cloth’ 14 yd. 
ards 1f yd. wide cost $3.37}. 
square root of 2 to 4 decimal places. 
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30., How do you find the greatest common measure 
of two or more numbers ? 
81. What.is the least common multiple of two or 
more numbers ? 
32, How do. you convert.a decimal into a yulgar 
fraction ? 
33, Give the.Rule for Compound, Addition. 
34. Resolve 29925 into its prime factors, 
35, Make out the following bill, and deduct five 
per cent. 
A.B. bought of C. D., 
197 yds. carpet, 
32 oil-cleth, 1.45 
2 doz,, Handkerchiefs, 7 each, 
2, pieces linen, each containing 26 yds.,, 

‘ 75 per yd. 
36,,,What will $250 amount to, at 6 per cent,, for 
2 years, 4 months, 25 days, simple interest ? 

37. Aand B were partners: A put in $3,626.25. B 
put in, $6,401.93, They gain $2,626.62;. What was 
the share of each ¢ 
38. What sum of money must be inyested in 
stocks, bearing, 6 per cent., to produce an income 
of $1,500; par value being 100, and stocks selling 
at 95.50 7 

39. Add together 7}, 2} and 33, 
sum substract 4/7;. 
40. Multiply 54 by 
by 3,5. 

41. 11} is § of what number? 

42. Extract the square root of 13756 to 4 places of 
decimals. 

43. If 9 bushels of wheat make 2 barrels of flour, 
how many barrels of flour wil! 954 bushéls make ? 
fi. Reduce — of 11 oz., 8 drams, avoirdupéis, 
to the decimal of a pound. 

45. A note for $1,200, payable May 5th, was dis- 
counted January 25th, at * per cent. per annum. 
How much was paid for it? 

46. How much money must be invested in stocks, 
béaring 6 per cent. interest and selling at 96, to ‘re- 
turn an annual income of $3,600 ¢ 

47. Tf'a man can walk 340 miles in 12 days, travel- 
ing 8 hours per day, how many hours a day must 
he walk at the same rate to complete 450 miles in 
20 days ? 

48. A’and B found a mass of gold worth $8,500 
and agreed to share it in the ratio of } to }?. How 
much did each receive ? 

49. If it costs $91.25 to carpet a room 24 feet long 


at $2.25 per yd. 


and from their 


73 
ty. 


and divide the product 


. | and 18 feet wide, ‘how much will it cost to carpet a 


room 35 feet 9 inches long and 21 feet wide ? 

50.’ What decimal fraction of ‘a day is'8 hours 15 
minutés ? (Result to'three decimal figures.) 

51, Find the ‘amount of $1,750 for 2 years; 2 
months, 2 days, at 5 per cent. 

52. Gunpowder being }? nitre and equal parts of 
sulphur and charcoal, how many pounds 0 each of 
the three are there in a gross ton. 

53. Extract'the squire root of 1225784 to four 
detimial places. 

54. Divide $4600 into parts which are ‘to ¢ach 
other as }, § and j. 

55. What capital must be invested in five’ per 


| }cents. at 95: to secure an income of '$10,000 ? 


$6.Find the present worth of a note for $175 
pxyable in 8 months, interest being computed ‘at : 
per cent. 
57. 2} is what per cent of # ? 
'S8. If a Merchant ‘sells’ goods which’ cost ‘him 
$1,620 for $1,800 on 9 months credit without interest, 
1 méney being worth 6 per cent, how much does he 
gain ¢ 

59. What are the nunié¢rator and denominator of 
a fraction 4 What is the square root of a number ? 
What is the present worth of a note { 


60. If 54, yards of Cloth cysts $22.41, what will 
11} yards Goad ? 
61. Divide 697 acres, 104 perches,” 10 square 


yards, 7 square feet, 80 square inches, by 12. 

62. Reduce } of ¢ of 4¥ to a decimal, carrying out 
the operation to four places. 
_ 68. Extract the square root of 2.14009 to four 
decimal places. 

64. When gold is ata premium of 85 per cent.. 
what is the gold value of $100 in paper’? ‘What is 





rit 
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65. If two men, working 8 hours, can car: y 12000 
bricks to the height of 50 feet, how many bricks 
can one man, working 10 hours, carry to the height | P 
of 30 feet ? 

66. Find the interest of $160 for 2 years, 9 months, 
16 days, at 7 per cent ? 

67. I buy goods to the amount of $4,978.70, pay- 
able in four months, with interest at 5 per cent, and 
give my note without interest. "What must be the 
face of the note ? 

68. A note for $1,100 drawn April 10, 18°0, and 
payable 90 days after date without interest, is dis- 
counted at the bank May 15th. How much is given 
for it, the legal rate of interest being 6 per cent ? 

69. What is arithmetic? Explain the ditference 
between a figure and a number, Define the great- 
est common measure and the least common n: ultiple, 
and state the use of each, Write the present year 
in three different ways. 

70. A man lost }, + and # of his money, ani then 
had $2,600 left. What sum had he originally, and 
how much per cent had he lost ? 

71, Divide 906 hundred-thousandths by 842 ten- 
thousandths, carrying the division into millic nths, 

73. If 480 bushels of oats will last 24 horses 40 
days, how long will 300 bushels last 48 horses ? 

73, Add 41}, 105%, 3002, 241%, and 472}. 

74, Sold a fire engine for $7,050, and lost § per 
cent on its cost, for how much ought I to have sold 
it to gain 12} per cent.? 

75. What sum of money put at interest 6 y.ars, 
5. months, 11 days at 7 per cent will gain $3,15! 14? 

76. For what sum must a note be drawn at 60 
days to net $1,200 when discounted at 5 per ceit ? 

77. Extract the square root of 3286.9835 to the 
fourth decimal place, 

78, Extract the cube root of 30,625. 

79. Define fraction; per cent.; ratio; inte: est, 
Divide 3 by § and explain the reason. 

80. Explain the rule for pointing off decimal 
places in the quotient after dividing one dec’mal 
fraction by another; and divide .00001 by 10,00. 

81. A man’s income is £315 sterling a year; how 
much is that each day ? (Answer in shillings and 
pence.) 

82. Thirty men, working ten hours a day, car 
do a piece of work in a certain time, How many 
men working nine hours a day will be needed to a 
it in one-third the time ? 

83, The interest on $15,000 at 7 per cent. per an 
num is $700. What is the time ? 

84, What is the present value of a note for $1,: 
828.75 due in one year, without grace, and besrin ; 
an interest of 4} per cent per annum ? 

85. What amount must be invested in U. &, 4} 
per cents at 116 to yield an income of $25,000 ? 

86, A man spends 20 per cent of his capital for a 
house, puts 40 per cent of the remainder into his 
business, and invests the rest in 6 per cent bunds 
at par which yield him an income of $2,160 a } eal, 
What is his capital ? 

87. Extract the square root of } to three placs 
of decimals. 

88, Extract the cube root of 75. 1089499. 

89. What is a simple number? A denomina e 
number ? Give an example of each. 

What is a complex fraction ? A decimal fraction ? 
Give an example of each. 

‘ What do the numerator and denominator of a 
fraction respectively signify ? 

90, Reduce to their simplest form the followiig 
fractions, observing to shorten the work by ‘ can- 
oellation”’ wherever possible: 

(a) $ of 2 of 42. ot (c) ¢x4Exgx2. 

(d) 18} is § of what number ? 

91. (a) Reduce to decimal fraction #yy. 

(6). Multiply 12.04 by .0013 and give the n le 
for deciding how many decimal places should be in 
the product. 

(c) Explain the reason of that rule. 

(d) Divide 172.8 by .12. 

92. Multiply } by #, and explain the reascn for 
the rule observed. 

93. What per cent of ¢ is } ? 

94. What is the interest of $210.10 for 2 ye.rs, 6 
months, and 15 days at 7 per cent per annum ? 








95. If:. man buys for cash 1,000 barrels of flour | what circumstances he went there. A fact of 4); 
at $5.00; ver barrel, and sells them at once for $5.25 | kind adds to the interest of the pupils in a les 


per barrwl, taking in payment a note at 30 days 
without interest, which not: he at once has dis- 
counted at a bank at 6 per ce it, how much does he 
ain or lose, an 1 what per cert on his investment ? 

96. What capital must be iirvested in 4 per cent, 
bonds bought at 1.15 in order to yield an ineome of 
$5,000 ? 

97. What decimal fraction of a cwt. are 8 oz, 
6 dr.? 

98. 1f 1. box 4 feet long, 3 fvet wide, and 2 feet 
deep will hold 33 bushels, of wheat, what will be 
the price of the contents of a vin 20} feet long, 12 
feet wide, and 10} feet deep, i wheat is worth $1.10 
per bush :1? 
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LESSON IN GEC GRAPHY. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE EARTH. 

The pupil early earns that ‘‘380 degrees make a 
circle,” ut he fails to com) rehend a degree. A 
number of circles should be:trawn on the black 
board an1 the fact shown that a degree in a large 
circle is larger than another in a circle that is 
smaller, This needs much explanation, for the 
tendenvy is to supp: se that as a foot means the 
same in all cases, so a degiee means the same. 
Next, ex} lain that as degre» is one 360th part of 
a circle, f-we coul! find out what one degree was 
on the ea 'th’s surfa.:e, we coi ld find out the whole 
circumfm ence. Illustrate by a drawing. 

The pu )il has seen th North Star, and by means 
of a circle: made out of paper und pasted on a board, 
the angul.ir height of the stay may be found. The 
board ca be leveled by a carpenter's level, and 
pointed north ani south any evening; let it rest 
on two pests driven firinly i to the ground; brace 
it by two sticks- -laths will aiswer. Through the 
centre of the circle drew alorizontal line with a 
pencil; at the centre stick a pin. Look along the 
pin and biing the North Star in range, and at the 
point on the circumference stick another pin, Ex- 
plain that this is t 1e angular height of the North 
Star, 

The board can he brought into the schoolroom 
and set 1p, levekd. and the position of the pin 
shown to all theclass. To ascertain the number 
of degrees, obtxin a semicircle (surveyors have 
them, or boys that own a box of instruments; 
paper semicircles arc made; also of horn) and the 
space in tlie paper circle from the horizontal line to 
the pin on the circumference will be found to be; 
for New York City, 41 degrees. 

It will 106 take long to shcw that as one went 
north witl: his board the star would rise, or thatas 
he went sc uth it would eink. Suppose he traveled 
north unti he fowid it «unk «ne degree, he would 
know thai he had traveled over a degree of space 
on the earth’s surface, ‘lhis could be measured by 
a tape line or surveycr’s ‘hain ,and thus the length 
of-one degi ee would te fo.nd; it is about 70 miles, 

When a: traight noith aud « uth street is at hand, 
the star m .y be seen to c ange position on a circle 
of two feet in dja meter, 

The exp riment is an interesting one, and is far 
better when made by the boy: each with his own 


circle, thai. whon a costly meridian circle is used, 
for this complicated and al ut derstood. 
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NTEREST YOUR PUPILS. 


By I, 

The teacl er n:ust interest her pupils? In some 
degree every teacher does thi3; but let it be re- 
membered | his 3 every thi: g t2 the pupil. I lately 
heard a school gicl reniarkio :.nother, “I always 
like the hist ory class, ior M ss 3 always tells 
us somethir g inicresting.” I happen to know this 
teacher; sh» never fail; to riaake the half hour a 
pleasant on ), so reftimes ask ng what great event 
had happen :d | wtely, end allowing the one who 
knew about it.t. tell it co the rest of the class, For 
instance; in con naction with tie Zulu wars, she 
asked what prirc, not an Englishman, fought and 
was killed tl ere. But ew krew that it was Prince 
Napoleon, son of the Enipress Eugenie, and under and 








‘and will make even a history lesson a pleasant, One 

Let us look at this ieacher’s method, for she hag 
, good one. It was not a hap-hazard affair, but 4, 
' planned out what was to be done; her note-bog 


| was full of things she referred to, and she read ¢ 


tensively. 

1. She made a business of interesting her Pupil 
thinking of them when away from them, asking 
for information, visiting libraries, ete. She come 
to her class with several volumes. 

2. All teachers may do something to add intereg, 
One teacher began with a scrap book and go, 
each of the pupils had one. She kept a bottle of 
mucilage on the desk and the girls came with clip. 
pings, and when she had accepted them, pasted them 
into the book, There are now eleven volumes 
her shelf, one is full of poetry, one of stories, on 
about birds, one about animals, and one is quits 
profusely decorated with card pictures, 

3. Articles may be taken to school. One teacher 
does a great deal in this direction; she takes cloth, 
ribbons, etc., to show manufactures; and it 
really wonderful to what an extent such a thing 
may be carried. Miss N. , of Buffalo, took up 
this line of illustration in her geography class 
seventy books made of brown paper were used, 
each exhibiting thirty different kinds of cloth. 

But all teachers cannot do this, it may be said, 
Who cannot. get forest leaves? These pressed will 
be of great service. Who cannot get a sample of 
different kinds of woods ? of shells, etc ? 

But the lesson inust be kept in view in all these 
illustrations. Some wander away, and no impres. 
sion is left behind. Let the subject stand out 
firmly and clearly. If this is not done the pupil 
may go away feeling as a man did who had at 
tended a certain lecture. When asked what the 
subject was he replied ‘‘I don’t know what the 
subject was. but he told a lot of funny stories,” 
Good teaching interests and instructs. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LANGUAGE LESSON. 











Introduce the following verses to your class in 
dictation by a brief talk about the author, Fred 
erick Schiller : 

There are three lessons I would write, 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 
Have Hope! though clouds environ round, 
And Gladness hides her face in scorn; 
Put then the shadow from thy brow; 
No night but has its morn! 
Have Faith! where’er thy bark is driven, 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth; 
Know this : God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 
Have Love! Not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call, 
And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 

Read slowly and distinctly, line by line. At the 
end of a line say, ‘‘ New line.” Then turn to the 
meaning. Be patient with dull pupils who do no 
catch the meaning as quickly as the others. Be 
sure that you have the whole attention of your 
class, and interest them not only in the writing, 
but in the idea represented by the words. After 
each verse is finished, ask questions about it # 
find out if the punctuation is correct and the meal: 
ing plain, 

After the first verse is finished, ask : 

What marks, and where ? 

After having got the work of the class, say: 

‘* Comma after ‘‘ write,” after “pen,” after ‘light.’ 

What, is meant by “write” in this case t 

What does a ‘‘ burning pen” mean ? 

aie of the other Yo niscme 

t AES a friend of Schiller ? Whe! 
aid be het history did he write ? Wh 
famous play? Do ie know any other poem tbs! 
he arose ¢ 


jon gues aoe ater aoe ote 
of kone, aa then read the poe? 
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THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 

Tue ComET,—The comet of 1812 is identical with 
Brooks’ comet, so called. When first observed it 
was very faint; now it is. very bright. Within 24 
hours it gained from six to eight times in brilliancy, 
assumed a star-like form, and put forth a distinct 
tail, and 24 hours later it increased as mueh more 
jn brilliancy, but lost its form and _ tail, becoming 
nebulous again, and the theory was broached that 
it must have come into collision with some.asteroid 
or meteor. 


Two men stood at the same table in a large fac- 
tory in Philadelphia, working at the same trade. 
Having an hour for their nooning every day, each 
undertook to use it in aceomplishing a definite pur- 
pose; each persevered for about the same number 
of months, and each won success at last. One of 
these two mechanics used his daily leisure hour in 
working out the invention of a machine for sawing 
a block of wood into almost any desired shape. 
When his invention was complete he sold the patent 
for a fortume, change his. workman’s apron for a 
broadcloth suit, and moved from a tenement house 
into a brown-stone front. The other man—what 
did he do? Well, he spent an hour of each day 
during most of the year in the very difficult under- 
taking of teaching a little dog to stand on his hind 
feet anddance a jig while he played a tune. At 
last accounts he was working ten hoursaday at 
the same trade and at his old wages, and finding 
fault with the fate that made his fellow-workman 
rich while leaving him poor. Leisure minutes 
may bring golden grain to mind as well as purse, if 
one harvests wheat as well as chaff.— Wide Awake. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 








[Thane can he need. hz the live tessher atten morning A 
or they can be written out and distributed amo Bigs or 
one may be written on the black-board each day] 
A MIND unemployed is a mind unenjoyed.-BoREE. 
Wuat makes life dreary is the want of motive. 
—GEORGE ELIOT. 


Wuo then is free? The wise man who can gov- 
ern himself.—Horace. 


THEY are never alone who are accompanied by 
noble thoughts.—Sim PHILIP SIDNEY. 


NoTune is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
—LONGFELLOW; 
What are the best daysin memory?! Those in 
which we met a companion who was truly such,— 
EMERSON. 


Mopgsty is to merit, what the shades are to the 
figure in a painting; it it gives strength and 
heightning. 

GraTITUDE is the fairest blossom which springs 
from the soul; and the heart of man knoweth none 
more fre grant. 


GREAaTmay be he who can command, 
And rule with just and tender sway, 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 
—ADELAIDE Proctor. 
He liveth long who liveth well! 
All else is being thrown away; 
He liveth longest who.can tell 
Of true things only, done each day. 
; —BOonar. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


WITH HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 
Sept. 28.—A great festival held near Bingen, Germany, com- 
Mmemerating the re-establishment of the German Empire, 1870-71, 
(What can you tell about this war, its causes and consequences ?] 
Sept. 29.—King Almhongo arrives in Paris, and is hissed by the 
crowd.—Peace restored in Crotia. [What is the political signifi- 
cance of these demonstrations.] 
Sept. 30,-- Raported outbrake of disorders in Canton. 
Oct. 1—The Russian Nihilists demand a stop to cruel treatment 
of women prisoners.—Snow fell in Greenville, Me. [What can 
you tell of the principles and methods of Nihihsm? Near what 
body of water is Greenville 7] 
Oct. 2.—The great Exp sition Building, in 








, Penn., 
destroyed by fire. [On the banks of what body of water is Pitts- 
burgh situated ?] ¢ 
Oct, 3.— ilthess of ‘the Pope. [What is name of 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





NEW YORK CITY. 
The Committee of the New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation declare in their report that industrial eduuca- 
tion ‘is one of the most pressing needs of the day, The 
Committee believe that the present outlook is encour- 
aging. 
A branch of the Mercantile Library has been opened 
at 431 Fifth Avenue. 
There is at present but one lady candidate for the 
women’s Greek course offered by Columbia College. It 
is expected, however, that there will be more applicants 
for examination in ether lines of study. 

ELSEWHERE. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Next Spring, Leicester Academy 
will celebrate its hundredth year. It is the third oldest 
academy in the State. Governor Emory Washburn 
was a graduate of this academy, and many eminent 
names are on its roll of instructors. 
ILLENOIs.—Ogle County took the prize medal and di- 
ploma for educational, work at the Centennia} Exhibi- 
tion, and is not going backward if Supt. Sanford can 
help it. He notifies his teavhers that he will use Col. 
Parker’s ‘‘ Talks on Teaching’ as a basis for examina- 
tion in the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

New York StatTe.—-Wm P. McClellan, of New York, 
has been appointed instructor in physical culture in Cor- 
nell University, at Ithaca. The large gymnasium, which 
has, just been completed, will svon be fully equipped 
with apparatus, and it is intended that physical culture 
shall play no small part in the curriculum of the uni- 
versity. 

Kansas.—The Board of Regents of the State Univer- 
sity at Lawrence have elected Prof, Nichols, of Rich- 
mond College, Ky., to the chair of Physics and Astrono- 
my; Prof. Bailey, of Lehigh University, Penn., to the 
chair of Chemistry, and Rev. Dr. J. E. Lippincott, of 
Dickinson College, Penn., chancellor.--Owing to State 
liberality, and good financiering by the Board of Control, 
the income of the State Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan has almost doubled in the past four years. 

New Hawpsarre.—A law has been enacted making sci- 
entific temperance education a part of the common 
course. Teachers in this State must study this subject 
and pass an examination on it before receiving their cer- 
tificates.—State Superintendent Patterson says :*‘ There 
has been an increase of, thirty-six schools which have 
fallen down to or below twelve attendants. Many of 
these number Jess than six scholars. In one Hillsboro 
County town, the number of school children to-day is 
only one-fourth as large as it was forty yearsago, The 
fund which has been secured by the sale of State lands 
now amounts to $46,000. 

N.Y. StaTe.-—-Supt. Ellis of Rochester recommends the 
abolishment of intellectual arithmetic in schools alto- 
gether, but the retention of only the primary arithmetic 
in the sixth grade. He further praises the oral instruc- 
tion and object-lesson teaching now in progress. He 
asserts that it is the imperative duty of the public school 
to furnish instruction in the principles and practices of 
morality. He recommends teachers of very young chil- 
dren ts adopt some of the metbods in use in the Kin- 
dergartens. He also notices the importance of plac- 
ing good teachers in charge of the primary classes. 

Wiscoxstn:—Prof. Ray, of Oregon, Ill., has been en- 
gaged as principal of the Geneva school for the coming 
year. F. S. Young goes to Elkhorn.—Edward Brady, of 
Appleton, has been elected principal at Burlington, in 
place’ of E. R. Smith, who is called te Manitowor,—W. J. 
Pcllock accépts the principalship at Prairie du Chien. 
Spencer Fuller has been elected superintendent of schools 
at the same place.—Mr. L, H. Clarke of Horicon, will be 
the principal of the Tomah schools for the coming year. 
—Dr. J. M. Wilson, of Cornell University, teaches this 
year at the Normal School at Oshkosh, and Prof. W. F. 
Bundy, at Whitewater. 


Minnegsota.—Prof, 0, V. Tousley has accepted the 
superintendency of the Minneapolis public schools, and 
will take charge about Jan. 1, 1884. Assist. Supt. Moore’s 
salary has been raised to $2,000.—Stillwater is urging 
the school authorities to open night schools during the 
coming year.—_Meeker County hasa lively teachers’ asso- 
ciation. Supt. J.W: Wright is an energetic worker.—Miss 
Marian Roe, late assistant in the Lake City High School, 
goes to Minneapolis to take a similar position im the 
High School of that city.—_Corporal punishment has been 
prohibited in the schools of St. Paul. Principal 8. A. 





the present Popé? ‘What'is his age? How long’ 
eG OOF Ti TPR THY 


he suc- 
ceeded to the pontificate ?} dated 


MARTHA’'S VINEYARD;+-One thing a man seldom for- 
gets is a good home, even if it has been only a tempo- 
rary one, and now, coming back at the end of the sea- 
son from Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, one of our 
pleasantest recollections is of the comfortable, the thor- 
oughly homelike hospitality we evjoyed at the Wesley 
House. Every one who has been there knows where 
** Wesley's” is, but to those who haven’t we would say, 
its location 1s at once quict, cool, and central. There is 
certainly no more desirable family hotel on the island, 
nor can a pleasanter host than Mr. Wesley be found. He 
is a favorite with the educational people who attended 
the Agassiz Hall Institute. 

MIcHIGAN.—School opened Sept. 8 at Capac, with an 
enroliment of 152. School-rooms were nicely ‘painted 
during vacation.—A new, ungraded school for truants 
from the public schools between the ages of eight and 
sixteen, has been opened in Detroit under the charge of 
Mr. M. J. Whitney, of Negaunee, a teacher of experi- 
ence in the mining regions.—There are 850 boys in the 
Reform School at Lansing.—Kal}amazoo has adopted the 
compulsory education law.—Out of seventy-one appli- 
cants for certificates to teach, at a recent Van Buren 
County examination, only twenty-seven passed.—The 
attendance in Ionia public schools is rapidly increasing 
with the growth of the place.—The school census of 
Battle Creek is 2,338. 


NEw JERSEY,—Jos. B, Haines, principal of the Morton 
Street Public School of Newark, is the Democratic 
nominee for Mayor.—At a meeting of voters of School 
District 9044, at the High School building Sept. 28, a 
resolution was offered selecting alot in West Grove, and 
autho izing the Board of Trustees to purchase it and to 
erect a school-building upon it for the colored children. 
This raised a storm of opposition from the colored men 
present. Aftera debate the resolution was amended, 
omitting all reference to color. The board will erect 
the building at once, and it is said an attempt will be 
made to force ali of the colored children in the district 
to attend that particular school. A previous attempt of 
the kind at Fair Haven led to such bitter feeling that 
the colored school building was set on fire and destroyed. 

Oxnt0.—The eighteenth annual session of the Wash- 
ington County Institute was held four days in attend- 
ance, at Marietta. Aug. 28 to Sept. 1. The instructors 
were Supt. R. W. Stevenson, Miss Anna Bewley, and 
Prof. Robert Kidd. Supt. Stevenson asked attention to 
the three M’s—Mind, Matter and Metbod—thought pro- 
nunciation much more important than spelling—advo- 
cated central high schools. Miss Bewley hada class of 
little people whom she taught for one hour of each half 
day. Miss Bewley is bubbling over with enthusiasm and 
her ways and means for awakening the youthful mind 
seem inexhaustible. Pres. J. W. Andrews said, one test 
of a teacher is whether his pupils wish to pursue their 
studies farther. Subject of forming reading clubs in the 
county discussed. Officers appointed in the townships 
of the County to organize such clubs. 

Iowa.—Supt. 8. G. Saunderson, of the Burlington 
city schools, conducted the Monona County Institute 
this year. He has been eleven years in the Burlington 
work and is yet out of the ruts. In fact he is an enthu- 
siastic Parker man, and with all his enthusiasm has a 
lively sense of the difficulties in the way, and is truly 
practical in methods of overcoming them. The Teach- 
ers’ Association has instituted a county teachers’ library, 
half kept on one side the County and half on the other ; 
books exchanged yearly. Page County has nominated 
S. E. Wilson for a third term as county superintendent. 
Tabor College (Fremont County) opens with a larger 
attendance than usual. The Tabor course is one of the 
strongest inthe West, being the full equal of Dartmouth 
and other Eastern colleges. The faculty is large and 
composed of men of wide educution. Tabor deserves to 
prosper. 


THE use of the word ‘‘commence,” in place of 
“begin,” is one that should be avoided. The verb 
commence, is only to be tolerated for a change, but 
do not let it be followed by a verb in the infinitive 
mood. It is not to be found anywhere in the Bible; 
it occurs thirteen times in Shakespeare in all, 
reckoning the inflections commenced, commenc- 
ing, and commencement; he uses the word “ be- 
gin” hundreds of times. 

One of the most singular freaks of the eruption 
in Java was the carrying of an enormous bed of 
solid ice from a subterranean lake in the midst of 


molten lava. ‘The bed of ice was surrounded by a 
thick envelope of sand and scoria, which are such 
non-conducto 








Foster has been re-elected at Plainview, at $1,000, an 
advanee over last year.) iaiaicn -ipmesnbia’ 
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THE ROYAL ROAD. 





Of many occupations it is said that there is no 
royal road.to success, How is it with the teacher ? 
It certainly would bs ua hard matter to give 
a set of ready-made rules by which a teacher of 
only average ability and in ordinary surroundings 
may push himself, or herself, ahead ; but still, there 
are a few essential considerations to which every 
teacher should carefully attend; and, doing so, may 
reasonably look for a fair degree of success and pro- 
motion. 

There is a two-fold work to be done in teaching, 
as in other arts; a two-fold success to be achieved: 
artistic success and business success. ‘Each has 
distinct methods, and both are honorable: But 
with the true teacher, as with the true artist, ar- 
tistie success is first sought. First to be a success, 
then to make a sucvess: to be a good ‘teacher, 


then to be known as one. To attain both 
these ends, the teacher must be a reader, 
a listener, a thinker; above all, a worker. 


The teacher, by energy and activity, must compel 
the attention of parents. He should not, after a 
merely formal invitation to visit the school. allow 
interest to die out. Parents ought not to be suffered 
to lapse into indifference concerning their children. 
They must be importuned to investigate, and make 
suggestions regarding the teacher’s work. He need 
not sacrifice his dignity in the position. He will 
rather enhance it by trying to create public spirit 
in the matter; to invite discussion through every 
possible channel—in the schoolroom, in the parlor, 
in public meetings, through the churches, on the 
street, in the local paper, everywhere: He should 
claim a certain monopoly of time and attention, 
not for himself, but for his work; and as a true 
teacher, he cannot fail to believe in the justice of 
this claim. 

The real importance of teaching, its heavy re- 
sponsibility, its grand, almost infinite, po-sibilities 
—all these must be deeply felt by the teacher; and, 
through his efforts, by the parents and the commu- 
nity. By this means, individual teachers will help 


themselves, and the cause of teaching everywhere 
will be elevated to its true position. 





HDUCATIONAL METHODS. 


There is just a distinction between a method and 
an art, and between these and a science. A method 
is a special mode of administering an art, and an 
art is a practical display of a science. In education, 
every teacher must have some mode of exhibiting 
the notions he has of’ his art, and this mode is his 
method. Heis practicing his art whenever he calls 
forth the active powers of his pupils, let the subject 
on which he exercises them be whatit may. A 
simple machine, a flower, a bit of chalk, o1 a por- 
tion of language, may be the means for displaying 
his art But if he contents himself with leading 
his pupils, in a desultory way, from one point of 
knowledge to another, from one temporary mental 
excitement to another, he risks their loss both of 
instruction and education—the one consisting in 
the ordinary, acquisition of knowledge, the other 
in the attainment, through instruction, of good men- 
tal habits. The teacher, then, must define his ob 
ject by a special mode or method for securing it. 
This method will be the exponent of his notions of 
the art of education, and it will be good or bad just 
as these notions are sound or unsound; and this, 
again, will depend on his knowledge of the science 
of education—a science, as was before shown, ulti- 
mately based on that of human nature. 

The principle being once admitted, that the in- 
struction aimed at can only be gained by the 
thinking of the pupul, it follows that the direct ob- 
ject of the teacher is to get the learner to think. 
The mode of procedure which secures this’ ob 
ject in the best way, is the best method of teaching. 
There may, therefore, be many good methods of 

\ teaching; but no method is good which does not 


test of the method employed by the teacher; and it 
is in this sense that the pupil’s subjective process of 
learning suggests the objective counterpart method 
of teaching. If ‘the teacher succeeds in getting his 
pupils to do all the thinking by which the instruc- 
tion is gained, the niethod he employs must be’a 
good one; for, to repeat Dr. Temple’s words, ‘al- 
ready quoted, ‘‘ the master’s success may be méas- 

ured by the degree in which he can bring his pupils 
to make such exertions [i.e., the exértions ‘of their 
own minds] absolutely without aid.” | In the sys- 
tem of agencies, then, by which ‘the work of im- 
struction is to be accomplished, the principle, 
that the pupil’s own men!al effort alone secures 
the intended result, is the ¢éntripetal force which is 
ever tending to harmonize’ the the details of ‘the 
process: Continually: acting ‘in opposition to this 
are the centrifugal forces—volatility, indolence, 
indifference, etc:; which tend"to disturb its normal 
operation. The teacher who commands both these 
forees, directing the centripetal and controlling the 
centrifugal, is'a master of educational method, and 
preserves unity of action amidst the endless diver- 
sities of his practice. 

It follows from the foregoing observations, that 
as the characteristics of a good method of teaching 
are suggested and dictated by the characteristics of 
a good method of learning, it is important to know 
what is involved in a good method of learning. In 
the last lecture I endeavored to show by an illus- 
trative lesson what the pupil, under the direction 
of the teacher, does when engaged in teaching 
himself a machine. The lesson was, however, 
presented as typical, and may be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to other subjects of instruction. It 
showed that a child can learn the elements of phys- 
ical science by the.exercise, of his own mind, ‘‘ ab- 
solutely without the aid” of the teacher, except 
that aid which consists in maintaining the mental 
force by which the pupil acquires his knowledge. 
The teacher throughout recognized the native ca- 
pacity of his pupils to learn.) and his method con- 
sisted in stimulating that capacity to do its proper 
work. He gave no explanations, because, the ma- 
chine being its own interpreter, none were needed. 
He gave no definitions, because all definitions given 
in anticipation of the facts on which they are 
founded, would have béen unintelligible: and ‘he 
properly considered that the true basis of all sci 
ence is a knowledge of facts. He recognized, in 
short, throughout the entire lesson. the principle 
which I have so often insisted on, that his pupils 
were teaching themselves, and that he was the di- 
rector of the process. 

In order to show what the method of the pupil 
was, it is necessary briefly to recapitulate the main 
points of the process. We notice, then :— 

1, That he began his self-teaching with tangible 
and concrete matter, on which he could exercise 
his natural senses. 

2. That he employed, analysis in. gaining his 
knowledge, and synthesis in displaying and apply- 
ing it. 

8. That he| was an explorer, experimenter, and 
inventor on his own. account—a true, however fee- 
ble, disciple of the method of scientific investiga- 
tion. 

4. That he’ proceeded in. proportion to his 
strength, and consequently from the known to the 
unknown. 

5. That the ideas that he gained, being derived 
by himself from facts present to his senses, were 
clear and accurate as far as they went. 

6. That by teaching himself relying on his own 
powers—in a special case, he was acquiring the 
power of teaching himself generally ; and was there- 
fore on the way to gain the habit-of independent, 
mental self-direction—the real goal of all the teach- 
er’s efforts, 

7.. That he dispensed with all explanations on the 
part of the teacher, though he was told the conven- 
tional and technical names for things which he al- 
ready knew. 

These are not all, but they are the main charac- 
teristics of the pupil’s method of learning elemen- | > ar 





recognize and appreciate the pupil’s natural method 
of learning. This principle, I repeat, serves asthe 


tary science, and indeed of learning everything— 


which admits of analysis\or decomposition into 
parts, or which ultimately rests on concrete mat- 
ter. Yn learning the imitative arts, the process wil] 
be somewhat varied: but the principles ‘remain es 
sentially the same; for it is the same human mind 
engaged in teaching itself under ‘the direction of 
the teacher. 

All ‘the main characteristics, then, of ‘a’ good 
method of teaching are involved in those 6f the pu- 
pil’s natural method of learning; that- ‘is ‘to’ say, 
the teacher must begin his instructions in’ science 
language, etc., with concrete matter—with facts: 
must exercise his pupil's native powers of observa- 
tion, judgment and reasoning; call on hit to prac 
tice analysis and synthesis; make him'explore, in: 
vestigate, and discover for himself; and ‘so on. 
Now, it is obvious ‘that, in order to maintain that 
action and influence by which the pupil’s' method 
is to end m complete and accurate knowledge, the 
teacher must ‘be well furnished ‘with that::knowl 
edge of mental and moral phenomena—of human 
nature, in short—which, as I showed in the first 
lecture, should constitute his own equipment as an 
educator. He must ' know what the mind does 
while thinking, ‘in order to get his pupils to think 
correctly. He mustalso know the normal action of 
moral forces before he ‘can effectually control the 
moral forees of his pupils. | In short he must know 
what education is, and what it can be expected to 
accomplish; before he can make it yield ‘its best re- 
sults. Without this knowledge, much of his labor 
may be misapplied; and, even, if not altogether 
wasted, will be much less productive than it would 
otherwise have been. 

In order to show that these notions respecting 
the characteristics of a good method are not merely 
theoretical, I-will now quote from .an independent 
source—Mr. Marcel’s valuable treatise on teaching * 
—whut he considers to be the main features of such 
a method generally. 

“First,” says Mr. Marcel, ‘‘ A good method favors 
self-teaching ;” and on this point he makes the fol- 
lowing apt remarks : 

‘One of the chief characteristics of a good meth- 
od consists in enabling learners to dispense with the 
assistance of a teacher when they are capable of 
self-government. It should be so contrived as to 
excite and direct their spontaneous ‘efforts, ond 
lead them to the conviction that they have the 
power, if they have the will, to acquire whatever 
nian has acquired. The prevailing notion that we 
must be taught everything [that is, by ‘the most 
stupid and didactic method ’] is a greatievil.... . 
The best informed teacheis and the mostelaborate 
methods of instruction can, impart nothing to the 
passive and inert mind. If even a learner succeeded 
in retaining and applying the facts enumerated 
to him, the mental acquisition would then be vastly 
inferior to that which the investigation of a single 
fact, the analysis of a single combination [e.g., the 
fact of the pile-driving machine....... the com- 
binations it afforded] by his unaided reason would 
achieve.” 

2. ‘‘A good method is in accordance with nature.” 

He adds: ‘‘The natural process by which the 
vernacular idiom is acquired demonstrates what 
can be done by self-instruction, and présents the 
best model for our imitation in devising a method 
« learning languages.” [This is only another way 
of stating the a npn that the method 
of teaching is sugges by the natural method 
of learning. 

“ Language 4s'a Means of Merital Culture and International 
heomeatitinns a Manual of the Teacher and the Learner of 
Languages.” By ©. Marcel, Knt! ‘Leg. Hon: French Consul; 2 
Vols. 12m0.; Chapthan and Hall, 1853—a work of éonspicuous ¢1- 
cellence on ‘the whole art of teaching, and well deserving to be 
reprinted. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





DeaF mutes paces learn the meaning and us 
and phiesta: 


of slang words The ordinary stret 
language of the day ‘seems to be as familiar 
them as it is to oy" reir whose organs of hearing 
are not im y have signs for ‘‘you be 
Nog our boots !” or “ you bet, bet Need sweet life” and all 

other curious peech thatare used. 4 


aon eed man when asked fue an BY ctiactenns of this 
fact, said the deaf mutes got = 





language, geometry, arithmetic, for instance-— 
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THE LOUISVILLE EDUCATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 


Tnere was held an Inter-state educational conven- 
tion at Louisville last week. Mr. Ellis, superintendent 
of schools at Alston, was one of the three delegates ap- 
pointed from this State by Governor Cleveland. That it 
was planned by, and owed itssuccess largely to leading 
men in the south, proves how great a change has taken 
place in that portion of our country during the last few 
years. The great southern exposition was opened with 
great pomp and ceremony on the first day of August, 
to continue one hundred days. It was in connection 
with this exposition that the governor conceived the 
idea of calling a convention of representative education- 
al men from all parts of the country, for the purpose of 
considering the great problems connected with public 
education, that are just now press ng for immediate so- 
jution upon the states of the south. In response to 
his request the government of the different states ap- 
pointed from three to five delegates to the convention, 
while many others came without appointment, from 
their personal interest in the subject of education. Ken- 
tucky, asa matter of course, was largely represented, 
Illinois was next, and Mas achusetts third. Massachu- 
setts sent Rev. Dr. Miner, T. W. Bicknell, Dr. William 
T. Harris and Dr. J. W. Dickinson. Some ofthe other 
noted men in the convention were ex-Senator Gwin, of 
Cahfornia ; General Eaton, of the Bureau of Education ; 
Hon. J. D. Pickett, superintendent of schools of Ken- 
tucky ; Judge William M. Bickner, of Winchester, Ky ; 
Hon. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Peabody fund; Hon, 
H. E. Morey, of Mississippi; Hon. A. 8. Welles, of 
Louisville, the two latter members of the committee on 
education in the House of Representatives; Hon. M. A, 
Newell, superintendent of schools of Maryland; and 
Col. F. W. Parker, of Quincy fame. 

The first paper, entitled the ‘‘ Educational Lesson of 
the Census,” was read by Dr. Waite, superintendent of 
the educational section of the latecensus. By the most 
convincing of all arguments—facts and figures—the 
advantage of the township or the district system was 
shown ; the various defects of our school system were 
clearly indicated, while an ideal system, such as ought 
to prevail throughout all sections of the country was 
outlined. The next paper, ‘‘On the Education of the 
Colored Race,” was read by Professor J. W. Simmons, 
himself a colored man. The value of the paper was 
somewhat impaired by its unusual length, but contain- 
ed maffy excellent ideas and suggestions. 

The leading paper of the convention was by Hon. J. 
L. M. Curry, on the subject of ‘* Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion,” in favor of national aid toward the work of 
education in the south. It could not have been put ina 
more clear and convincing way. Dr. Curry has a very 
happy, while at the same time a very vigorous way of 
putting things, and his enthusiasm and fire carry every 
one along with him save the editor of the Courier Jonr- 
nal, who does not believe in federal aid to education, 
saying that ‘“‘government aid in this work turns us 
back ten years.” Rev. Dr. Minor delivered an address, 
and an exceedingly able one it was, ‘‘On the best sys- 
tem of schools under state control.” The closing paper 
of the convention was read by Hon. Henry Raab, of 
Illinois, on the best means of awakening popular in- 
terest in common schools. Ail these papers were ably 
discussed, and whatever there was in them of real value 
was enlarged apon and emphasized, The question of 
federal aid enlisted the greatest interest of any subject 
before the convention, and although there was some 
diversity of opinion on the subject, when it came to a 
Vote on a report of a committee recommending that} . 
measures be taken to memorialize congress to grant such 
aid, there was but one dissenting voice.” 

On Thursday evening a mass meeting was held, at 
which addresses were made by Dr. Harris, T. W. Bick- 
nell, Colonel Parker, Commissoner Eaton and Hon. M. 
A. Newell. On invitation of members of the board of 


education, visits were made to the boys’ and girls’ high 
schools and other ae the city. There hig but 
one sentiment expressed by these papers, t was 
that it was the most important yo cational meeting 
ever held in the state of Koeutecky or in the south. The 
influence of sueh a meeting upon the south must prove 
far reaching and influential. She is trymg under al- 
most superhuman difficulties to build up a free school 
therefs ike that of the north, Such couasel and help, 
fore, as New England, New York and Ohio can 
give will be appreciated and used to the greatest advant- 
age of every southern state. 


HORSFORD'S AcID PHOSPHATE. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


NEW YORK BRANCH. 

It is two years since the New York publishers 
and men of letters received an invitation to the 
opening of the branch house of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflln & Co. The building selected was No. 11 
East Seventeenth street, once the handsome man- 
sion of a prosperous merchant. A visit lately made 
found the rooms, that on the opening day were 
filled with friendly faces, now garnished with ele- 
gantly bound bovoks. It is remarkable what a beau: 
tiful furnishiag is prodaced by books. The October 
sunlight streamed in through the seuth windows, 
a fire burned in the grate, and the whole appear- 
ance was cosy and inviting. 

This branch of the great Boston publishing house 
is under the management of Mr. A. F. Houghton, 
a nephew of the senior member of the firm. His 
management of the enlarging interest of the house 
is spoken of in the highest praise. \ He is attracting 
toward these cosy parlors the buyers of choice vol- 
umes of literature; the courtesy so noticeable in the 
Boston house is felt here. A number of volumes 
are put out to be sold by subscription; this depart- 
ment is under the charge of Mr. Derby, who may 
be said to be the father of this now popular method 
of selling books. We noticed on his table the ele- 
gant, illustrated edition of the poems of Longfellow, 
one of the richest volumes ever issued from the 
American press; scarcely an eminent artist but is 
represented on its pages. This is but one of several 
valuable works to be sold by agents. The *‘ Voyage 
of the Jeannette,” and the ‘‘Life of Thurlow Weed” 
are other notable volumes. 

In passing through the rooms the exhibit of the 
works of great authors arrests the attention. 
Scarcely a great name but is found here. Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Bryant, Emerson, 
and Hawthorne look down upon us and their pro- 
ductions from the walls. New editions show the 
popular regard for the selections made by Hough- 
ten, Mifflin & Co. 

At the home office Mr. Azariah Smith is the chief 
executive officer, and is charged with very impor- 
tant duties, as we have often had occasion to ob- 
serve, yet his unswervioy courtesy seems to reach 
here, and we feel that one mind animates the 
whole. It is a subject that may afford congratula- 
tion to the firm, that business is so admirably con- 
ducted. A work so useful as this—of diffusing lit- 
erature, science, art, and sound knowledge—brings 
in its train the gratitude of countless and unseen 
readers. Not a questionable or worthless volume 
is to be found on their shelves. The out-put of this 
firm is something that Americans may well be 
proud of. 





Paciric TipaAL Waves.—The terrible force of the 
earthquake tidal wave which surged over the isl- 
and of Java may in some slight degree be inferred 
from Professsor Davidson’s observations of the 
wave on its reaching the California coast. The tide 
gauge at San Francisco registered the earthquake 
waves, which increased in height to one foot, and 
the time between their crests was forty minutes. 
When the great earthquake near Simoda, Japan, 
occurred on December 23, 1854, five distinct waves 
in succession rolled into the harbor, the highest of 
which was estimated at thirty feet. 

The distance from Simoda to San Francisco is 
about 4,400 nautical miles, and when the great tidal 
wave reached San Francisco—having traveled that 
distance at the rate of nearl 370 miles hour, 
according to Professor Bache's calculati ons—its 
maximum height was only 0.65 of a foot. 
oceanic wave from the Java uake had a much 

greater distance to be pro before reaching 
California (about three thousand miles farther), 
and in its passage it must have been considerabl 
broken by the pot Ag thousand islands in the tro a 
cel Pacific through whose meshes it had to m 
‘te way. Bat seh while its rate of transmission ma 
have been slower than that of the Simoda wave. 
made a higher mark on the San Francisco 
gauge than did that of 1854, 
wba 15, 1868, the day on which a memora- 
Equador Beeanie encthgunie cvcunvel Opolo, one of the 
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NFW BOOKS. 


A DicTionaRY ¢F QUOTATIONS FROM ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN Poets. New York : T, Y. Crowell & Co, 
This is an enlarged and revised edition, based on 
Bohn’s publication. Twelve hundred passages have 
beer added from American authors, and great pains 
have evidently been taken to make the book as perfect.as 
poasible. The American editor has justified all the old 
quotations, aad shown research and good taste in the 
additions he has made. In this day of multifarious lit- 
erature, a oook of this kind becomes a nevessity, and if 
judiciousiy made cannot but be widely sought for. In 
spite of the many books in the field, there is always 
room for afresh work of this order. This oucht to 
be one of the very best, for it is the latest, and covers a 
greater number of authors than any other. The quota- 
tions are classified according to subjects, and will be 
found very convenient for reference. One feature ren- 
dering this book particularly practicable, is the consec- 
utive numbering of every quotation; a concordance 
index being added, giving the prominent wordsin each 
extract twice or more, so that any desired passage can 
be readily found. The places and dates of birth and 
death are given in an index showing the quotations from 
each writer, thereby greatly enhancing the value and 
practical usefulness ef the book. The preface is written 
by Richard H. Stoddard, and he indorses the hook 
very cordially as a thorough piece of literary work of 
its kind. He saysit may seem easy, at first sight, to 
compile such a work, but a little reflection will show 
that it involves labor, not merely of the hand in tran- 
scriptions of the extracts to be used, but of the mind in 
determining what ones shall be used. It may interest 
the reader to know that the two earliest collections of 
the kind were published in the last year of the sixteenth 
century. These are dreary reading, and though many 
others have followed them, it is not until a compars- 
tively recent date that the full benefits of such works 
have been realized. The volume before us is certainly 
one,'the benetit of which to all, and its absolute neces- 
sity for many, can hardly be overstated. 


Man BEFORE Metals. By Prof. N. Joly. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 
This is one of the International Scientific Series, and 


presents in a brief popular form the history of the vari- 
ous discoveries which have led scientists to the conclu- 
sion that human beings have existed for an indefinitely 
long period on the globe. No less than one hundred 
and forty different opinions have been formed by chron- 
ologists about the single date of the Creation. Between 
the extreme variations there is a discrepancy of 8,194 
years in the reckoning of the period between the begin- 
ning of the world and the birth of Christ. 

The first. part of this book relates to the discoveries of 
Egyptian records and antiquities. He reviews them in 
brief detail. He says ornaments have been found in 
Thebes, of unequaled finish and beauty, although they 
date from the time when Joseph became the minister of 
the reigning Pharoah. M. Lenormant says that ‘‘neither 
Greece nor Eturia has produced any jewels which sur- 
pass those of the Queen, Ah-hotep, in grandeur of con- 
ception, in elegance and purity of form, or in beauty of 
workmanship.” Prof. Joly urgues, in opposition to 
Prof. Rawlinson, that the civilization which preceded 
these wonderful works of art could not have grown up 
in the short time generally supposed to have elapsed be- 
tween Adam and Abraham. He thinks the generally 
received chronology is too short by many centuries to 
account for what took place. 

This point is a favorite speculation with many anti- 
quarian scholars. The other grounds for believing in 
the great antiquity of man are of a scientific character. 
They consist in the discovery of great numbers of pol- 
ished flints, arrow-heads, spear-points, stone hatchets, 
and other artificial arms and tools of men, with the re- 


The mains of animals now extinct in Europe, and at a depth 


in gravel beds, under peat formations, and in caves 
which fix their date ata very remote period. In one 
case, an arrow-head was imbedded in the bone of a fos- 


Y | sil species of animals, which had partly covered the 


missile, showing that it was fired at and struck the ani- 
©| mal while he was alive. Another point is the discovery 
of human bones buried with those of animals now ex- 


tide | tinct in Europe, an./'n positions which show that the 
people to whom they belonged were contemporaneous 
with these animals. The first human skeleton of pre- 
historic antiquity was found at Langerie-Basse, in a 
layer containing carved reindeer bones, and covered 
with enormous blocks detached from the rock which 
formed the vaulted roof of a cave, the shelter of which 
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served as a refuge to the troglodytes of the reindeer age, 
From the position of the skeleton, it appeared that the 
man had been suddenly crushed by the corner of a rock 
in a land-slip. Another skeleton was found at Mentone 
by M. Riviere in 1872, in ‘a cave twenty-one feet deep, 
with flint and bone implements, perforated shells, and 
rtag’s teeth and the bones of animals. Other sk+letons 
have been found in these caves, and human skulls 
which had been trepanned. There is nodoubt, M. Joly 
thinks, that this trepanning was connected with belief 
in immortality, and continued through the neolithic 
age. Another series of interesting ‘‘fiuds” is the refuse 
dropped from huts built over the water on the shores of 
the Baltic and on Lake Zurich, in Switzerland. There 
are more than fifty of the former ; the latter were found 
in the Winter of 1853-4, and these heaps contain stone 
axes, hammers, and chisels, grindstones, stones for 
crushing corn, flint saws, arrows, fishhooks, straight 

and curved needles, and even hairpins, horn drinking- 
cups, and rude pottery. 

It would be curious to know why people lived in huts 
on piles over the water. Possibly to protect themselves 
from the enormous wild animals of which the primitive 
forests were full, and also as a means of protection 
against human foes. The age of these heaps is uncer- 
tain, but of their great antiquity there can be no doubt. 
‘When the rhinoceros and wild stag, and other extinct 
animals whose bones have been found in the Abbeville 
district, roamed in that region and the river Somme was 
sixty feet higher than at present. It had not hollowed 
out the valley it now flows through ; the English Chan- 
nel was not then in existence, and a traveler might 
have walked all the way from that river to the present 
site of London, These “finds” led Charles Lyell, against 
nis will, to believe that human beings have lived on the 
earth much longer than is generally supposed. , 


Wess’s Worp-MetTHop, By J. Russell Webb, Buf- 
iulo, N. Y.: Ulbrich & Kingsley. 

Mr. Webb, in 1846, published a little book called, 
‘*John’s First Book” which proposed the use of the 
word-method instead of the alphabet method. It was 
the means of a greatreform. Millions of children have 
been saved years of drudgery by the use of this method. 
But it must be added that there are millions in this 
great land of light and liberty that are still put at the 
alphabet first of all. No wonder we have “ illiterates ”’! 
It will take until 1900 to reach all of the teachers and 
get them on arational basis for teaching reading to 
children. Will it be done then? 

The word-method made progress and Mr. Webb is en- 
titled to unlimited praise. Our best men say that that 
little book published thirty-seven years ago has brought 
a great revolution. Such is the nature of truth; with 
the book comes a set of cards that can be used so as to 
give the child something to do. The first lesson consists 
of two words, cat and blacic, second of dog and white 
and so the child is rationally helped in its effort to mas- 
ter the signs of ideas. 


THE Business MAN’s COMMERCIAL LAW AND BUSINESS 
Forms CoMBINED. Buffalo, N. Y.: J.C. Bryant. Price, 
$2.00. 

The publisher is the president of the Bryant & Strat- 
ton Business Coilege, Buffalo, and author of Bryant's 
new series of Practical Book-keeping, This work isa 
new work, combining the law, and business forms—the 
first and only book of the kind published, in which the 
text of the law is illustrated with business forms which 
elucidate the principles and create a rare interest in the 
subject. It treats of contracts, negotiable paper, sales of 
personal property, warranty, guaranty, lien, shipping, 
common carrier, stoppage in transitu, personal services, 
copyright, agency, partnership, bailments, insurance, 
etc. It is apurely practical work, entirely free from legal 
technicalities, It is original, plain, and attractive, and 
will be an aid to business education, and a reference 
book for business men. lt is full of useful matter relat- 
ing to every-day business life, and is an invaluable book 
to the farmer, the mechanic, the professional, and the 
business man. It contains nearly a hundred business 
forms, the most approved and best in use, and it is so 
clear and simple that it can be understood by any one, 
while it is at the same time most thoroughly compre- 
hensive and complete. This work has already been 
adopted as text-book in more than two hundred colleges 
and schools. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF BOOKKEEPING, by 
Single and Double Entry. By Calvin G. Hutchinson 
and Walter 8. Parker. Boston: William Ware & Co. 


PSSST eT 


This work has many excellent features. Its great 
excellence consists in explaining the method, of record- 
ing the facts of mercantile transactions. It begins by 
employing simple memoranda, the debtor and creditor 
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an explained ; then come accounts current, the day- 
book, the ledger ; orders, notes, bills, are all exemplified. 
The book will be found an excellent. one in schools and 
for self instruction... It is well and substantially made, 
and deserves commendation in every feature. 

Worp-ANALysis ; A Graded Class-Book of English 
Derivative Words, with practical exercises in spelling, 
analyzing, defining, synonyms, and the use of words. 
By Wm. Swinton. New York and Chicago: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

The study of word analysis deserves a place in every 
school. The forms of the words in common use should 
be known. This volume presents copious exercises in 
the use of words, and this will commend it to teachers. 
The method employed will give the study simplicity and 
fruitfulness. 


Maycocr’s Primary DRAWING CARDS. Buffalo, 
N. Y: Ulbrich & Kingsley. 

This has two series of ten cards each. One side has 
industrial designs, the other side is so arranged that 
suitable object lessons may be given in connection with 
the drawing lesson. Price, 20 cents. 

THE NoRMAL Music Course. By John W. Tufts and 
H. E. Holt. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The plan of this Course is based upon the idea that 
music should be taught upon true educational princi- 
ples, so that the skill of the teachers in public and pri- 
vate schools may be made available in this direction also, 
The Gourse_ will comprise several small volumes, each 
having its distinctive feature, and it it intended to cover 
the entire field of music from the earliest efforts of lit- 
tle children to the most advanced choral practice. The 
singers are taken along so gradually, through carefully 
prepared exercises and songs, that there will be no diffi- 
culty in overcoming obstacles. The objective principle 
upon which it is based unfolds from the outset a con- 
ception of the relative pitch and length of sound. All 
characters used in representing music are taught by 
first teaching and naming to the ear the facts represent- 
ed to the eye. The great value of this Course cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. It is the ‘‘new education’ 
applied to music. It is not an experiment, but has al- 
ready been used with wonderful success in the public 
schools of Boston and other towns. The work will meet 
with favor among the teachers. 


HYMNS AND A FEW METRICAL PSALMS, 
McKellar. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
This volume contains, many hymns that have become 
the common property of the churches, ‘* Glory to God in 
the highest,” ‘‘I would I were content to be,’”’ ‘‘ Lord, 
take and lead me asa child,’ are well known hymns, 
The author of such lines has done a work of which he 
need not be ashamed, Into thousands of hearts he has 
poured balm if not healing. May he find joy in writing 
hymns that have given joy to others in the reading. 


By Thomas 


THE Post-NICENE GREEK FaTHERS. By Rev. George 
A. Jackson. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 

This is one of the Early Christian Literature Primers, 
It presents treatises, orations, epistles, lectures, and 
extracts from the controversial works of the Greek 
Fathers, from the time of the first Constantine to John 
of Damascus, the ecclesiastical poet; accompanied by 
comprehensive and scholarly commentation. Athana- 
sius, Eusebius, Arius, Cyril, Chrysostom, are among the 
main writers from whom extracts are presented. 


THE CHILD’s GUIDE TO HEAVEN: or, Stories for Chil- 
dren, By Rev. E, Payson Hammond. New York : Funk 
& Wagnalls, 

This is a report. of an informal talk by Rev. Mr. Ham- 
mond in Rochester, at one of the children’s meetings 
there. 


How BILLY WENT UP IN THE WoRLD: A Story for 
Boys. By Annette L. Noble. New York: National 
Temperance Society. Price, $1.25. 

The opening sentence of this volume sounds attrac- 
tive ; ‘‘This is the story of a boy who had red hair, 
a good appetite, and much else in common with other 
boys; one who rose very high in the world, and who 
came down and rose again, not so high, but iv a better 
way. He was not a genius, or I should not tell you his 
story; for there are so many hoy geniuses now-a-days 
in books, that the record of a common _ red-haired child 
may be more interesting as a;change.”, Boys with red 
hair will feel a particular interest in Billy who makes 
his first appearance, in a balloon. 

THE STORY OF ROLAND, By Jas. Baldwin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This volume aims at an adaptation of the middle-age 
romances relating to Charlemagne and his paladins, to 





the wants and understanding of young readers, The 


: — 
aim is admirably accomplished, and the old tales 4 
chivalry find an added value in being brought so ple, 
ingly before the increasing audience of young reagen 
always eager for an appreciation of every picture, 
true chivalry in any age or country. 

MEDLAVAL CIVILIZATION. By George Burton Adams 
New York : D, Appleton & Co. 

This is one of the History Primers, and it states th, 
subject and discusses it admirably. A systematic yic, 
of the period is presented and an outline for more i, 
tailed study is given, The Roman Empire, The Ge, 
maps, The Feudal System, The Crusades, The Revival 
of Learning, and the Rise of the Nations, are the main 
subjects. These are admirably discussed. 

EXCHANGES, 

The.current number of The Continent is specially jp. 
teresting by reason of Prof. Boyeson’s long story, “The 
Horns of the Dilemma.” It is so long that it crowd 
out nearly everything else, but Prof. Boyesen is not on, 
whose room is better than his company. 

NOTES. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold sails for this country in Octo. 
ber. 

** Adirondack ”-Murray has written a Christmas stor; 
for Harper’s Weekly. 1 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish a “ His 
tory of Georgia,” by Col. Charles C, Jones, of Atlanta, 

The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, conjecturs 
that Col. John Hay is the author of ‘The Breadwip. 
ners,” in the Century. 


The latest newspaper catalogue puts the total number 
of periodicals published in the United States and Canad, 
at 13,186, an increase over last year of 1,028. 

To the next number of The Nineteenth Century, Mr. 
Gladstone contributes a translation into Italian of Cow. 
per’s hymn, ‘“ Hark, my soul, it is the Lord.” 

The Second French Book on the Natural Method, by 
Prof. James H. Worman, of Vanderbilt University, 
and published by A. 8S. Barnes & Co., is now ready. 


The Harpers have issued a small sized edition of their 
popular Franklin Square Library. Its blue covers ar 
seen in the hands of a great many travellers, and m 
and about New York. 

Prof, W. G. Peck, of Columbia College, has just pub- 
lished ‘‘A Popular Astronomy” for high schools and 
colleges. It is illustrated, and is a companion book to 
Peck’s Ganot’s Philosophy. 

Prof. J. H. Van Amringe, editor of ‘‘ Davie# Mathe- 
matics,” and Professor of Mathematics in Columbia Col- 
lege, has just published a new edition of the ~ Survey- 
ing Manual,” with new and improved illustrations. 


Among the interesting features in the October Lip- 
pincott’s are Amelia Barr’s ‘“‘Spin-Drift from the Heb- 
rides,” (illustrated); “The Grants of the Plain,” by 
Alfred M. Williams; ‘In the Highlands of North 
Carolina,” by Louise Coffin Jones. 

The three serials running in the Aflantic have gener- 
ous installments in the October number: “A Roman 
Singer,” by T. M. Crawford; “Newport,” by G. P. 
Lathrop, and Henry James's “‘ En Province.” The castof 
articles in this issue is rather weighty. 


The Studio resumes its regular weekly visits after the 
first of September. Beside giving news of art matter 
(which is very complete), etchings will be published 
from time to time, the work of our best etchers. The 
Studio is a favorite among the artists,—the best recon- 
mendation for a paper of this character. 


The October number of the Domestic Monthy is filled 
with articles which will prove of great service to lade 
in. making up their wardrobes for this fall. There ar 
poems, stories, #tc., by Joel, Benton, Carlotta Perry. 
and others. Mrs, H. W. Beecher has a chatty and plea 
ant talk with housekeepers in the ‘‘household depart 
ment,” which she edits, 

Among Messrs. Jas. R. Osgood & Co,.’s new books we 
notice ‘‘ George Eliot : a Critical story of her Life, Writ 
ings and Philosophy,” by George Willis Cooke. author 
of “R. W. Emerson; his Life, Writings.” etc. ne 
volume, 12mo., with portrait of George Eliot. Prics 
$2.50. The author of the study of Emerson has bet 
found a congenial subject, and treated it im the mos 
entertaining and instructive manner. ‘A Bird's-Eyt 
View of our Civil War,” by Opt. Theodore A yrault Dodge, 
U.S. A., author of “The Campaign of Chancellor 
ville.” One volume, octavo, with m and illustr 
tions. Price, $3.00. The authorof ** The Campaig? a 
Chancellorsville” has here prepared a most valuable 
and entertaining account of the late war, of indispt 
able accuracy from a military standpoint, and iy a 





clear and lucid as to be easily comprehended 
| non-military reader. | 
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“ It is astonishing how many 
gs's GAZETTE, LONDON. 


books of reference may be dispensed with by the student who has access to this admirable com ilation.”— 





he MMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 


THE GREAT ENC 


130,000 Words and more than 3,000 Pictures. 


During the past decade, English experts have been engaged upon a careful revision of the earlier edition of the ImprriaL Dicrionary, which, for 
been accepted in Great Britain as a standard lexicon of the language. By arrangement with Messrs. Blackie & Son, 
publishers. ‘©. are enabled to place this great work in its revised state, before the American public. The sale in America has far 
coeded the expectations of the publishers. The work was first offered here in March last, and several importations of sheets have already been made. 
‘o literary or scientific man can afford to be without the Imperial. 
The press reviews ofthe new ImprRIAL in both England and America have been enthusiastic in its praise. The London Times says: ** We should 
ot wish for anything better.” . The Literary World, of Boston, describes it as 


ore than twenty-five years, has 


“A Combination of 


er other sumilar works, says: 


“The definitions- in general are. terse and explicit, care being taken to 
xplain clearly what is not familiar, and to dismiss in a single line or com- 
act phrase what every reader may be ex 

Great praise has been awarded on all sides for . 


s 
cyclopzedia,”’ 

nd adds : ** Dictionaries deal with words, and stop with spellings, etymolo- 
ies, pronunciations, definitions, and literary u 

notice of words as words, but are concerned wit 
nd discussions of things. Accordingly, the vocabularies of dictionaries and 
ncyclopeedias differ. Each contains many entries that the other omits. The 
PERIAL DICTIONARY undertakes to combine the two systems in one; to an- 
ver in a single work the questions for which the reader usually turns to 
wo.” The N, Y, Tribune, ina long review, enumerating 


The Advantages of the Imperial 


YCLOPEDIC [JEXICON. 


CONTAINING 





Dictionary and En- The Convenient Shape 
in which the work has been issued. The Tribune says: 

“ It is published in four imperial octavo volumes, lettered at the back, 
which wt readily taken in hand and consulted, and placed, not on the 
only shelf where they can be squeezed in, but where they can be most con- 
veniently reached and handled. The form is not the only advantage of this 
new edition, Each word, defined im the alphabetical order, is printed in full- 
faced type or black letter, and catches the eye, glancing down the page, more 
readily t the large capitals used in ordinary dictionaries. The type is clear 
and distinct, the paper is excellent, and the binding strong and durable,” 


The Price 


of the English edition in cloth is 25 shillings (about $6.25) per volume. The 
American edition costs $5.00 per volume, or $20.00 for the set in cloth. The 
price in Rogsia (i¢., black Russia ¢alf back and corners, with silk-finish- 
ed cloth sides and edges). heen $80.00: but this style of binding has met 
with such favor, and gives such excellent satisfaction in use, that it has been 
decided to reduce it to $25.00, with the hope of miuking it the standard bind- 
ing in preference to cloth. In fyllestra sheep, the ‘price is $26.00 for the set. 


Encyclopeedias take 
descriptions, histories, 


pected to know.” 








A pamphlet containing the prospectus, with specimen pages, English and American press notices, ete., will be senton application. The volumes will be 


prwarded, prepaid, by the publishers, 


on receipt of price, or they may be ordered of book-sellers everywhere, 


THE CENDLUR Yi GOs, New York, N.Y. 


“ Its definitions are models of exactness, and their number and fullness. together with the accompanying Wustralive quotations drawn 
om the best literary authorities (there are 1500 authors quoted], constitute it a mine of knowledge,” —PROVWENCE (R. 1.) JOURNAL. 





, 
Publisber’s Department. 
—0n ——— 

The Megsrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., of Bos- 
m, have issued, in their series.of Classics 
r Children, a new volume, ** The ‘Mer- 
hant of Venice.” It is an abridgement 
Hudson’s Schoo] Edition, and intended 
r children from ten to twelve years old. 
he volumes of this series have this ad- 
antage, that they heighten the interest 

their youug readers by introducing 
hem at once to the leading Characters, 
mitting all superfluous matter, without 
mproving the value of the play. Robin- 
n Crusoe is another volume of the series. 
dited by W. H. Lambert, and published 
ome months ago. It met with such a 
pady sale and public favor, that the pub- 
shers felt encouraged in publishing other 
ays. The price of these heoks is very 
asonable, bringing them within the 
ach of every child. For prices, etc., we 
efer to advertisement on the first ‘page. 
Wm. H. Keyser & Co., Tenth and Arch 
reets, Philadelphia, extend a significant 
bvitation to school-book ‘buyers through- 
ut the country. To procure school-books 
hich are as good as new for one-fourth 
leir regular prices, is an ortunity 
upils and teachers are not going to pass 
nnoticed. 

Notwithstanding Greenleaf’s series of 
rithmetics have been in use for a number 
f years, and a number of other series of 
rithmetics have since been published, 
hey still hold their own, andif anything, 
® gaining in lar favor, ‘This series 
B published by the house of Leach, Shew 
ll & Sanborn, of Boston, whose re n- 
tive, Mr. Orlando Leach, is at 16 Astor 
ace, and who will promptly answer all 
er unicatiane with regard to their pub- 
cations, 

The sale of Abbott's Juvenile Series, 
ublished by T. Y. Crowell & Co. Bos- 
DU, 8 meeting with re suc- 
ss. The firm has all it can do in filling 

ders for the same, and notwithstandin 
are ishe 

mes by different parties, wé Can tandid- 

say that this editio superi 

e have examined. “7 3 eo 4 
At the stores of Baker, Pratt & Co., 19 
oud street, New York, may be tound at 





reasonable prices—a most complete assort-' Hay-Fever, I recommend to those suf- 


school desk is the well-known ‘ Triumph,” 
or dove-tailed desk, and the blackboard 
articles are the very best. They keep al- 
ways on hand every kind of os ange 
fitted for sale for every grade of schools. 
All sorts of artists’ materials, from the 
various kinds of oils and canvas, paints 
and boards used in oils and water colors, 
and complete outfits for painting on china, 
to pencils and charcoal for sketching, are 


moderate price by F. W. Devoe & Co., 
inanufacturers and importers of all models, 
tools and materials for the studio, private 
study or the school-room. 

Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine St., 
announce in another column that they 
will send a handbook by mail, free, to 
those applying for the same. They man- 
ufacture banners in silk and gold, and are 





celebrated for the workmanship and fin- 
ish of their 
the oldest and most widely known manu- 
facturers of church furniture and banners 
m the country, and are certain to give 
satisfaction to those favoring them with 
an order, 

Your attention is called to the adver- 
tisement of the Pennyslvania Educational 
Bureau, at Allentown, Pa, The m r 
has been a teacher superintendent for 
over twenty years, comprehends the needs 
of schools and teachers, has an extensive 





ment of school-roont supplies: Their’ 


furnished in excellent quality and at, 


The Messrs. Lamb are | 


feiing with hay-fever, Ely’s Cream Balm. 
I have tried nearly all th« remedies, and 
give this a decided preference, It has 
given me immediate relief. ©. T. Steph- 
ens, hardware merchant, Ithaca, N.Y . 
*Why is Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham's Veg- 
etable Compound hke the Mississippij river 
im a spring freshe:? Because the im- 
mense volume of this healing river moves 
with such momentum that it sweeps away 
all obstacles, and is literally flooding the ' 
country. 
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fe rempee pee « with the educational 
Schl wits aaligahe ‘ wiglesanta, aon Surrey Wagons, 
teachers with positions which they are 
Sethe thas as’ f/ CASHMERE BOUQUET |yu respec 
ing, wecan cordially commen e hitman +7 
“Colden’s Liquid Bost Tonic, taken three TOILET SOAP seat oat te OUT 
en’s Liqui ‘onic, ° 
times a day, sustains the body with the Sd ay tr moh ~ 
addition of but little solid food, and it is Silawlt dit 
at eer pang b ae faculty ion, : 1 tional DENTAL ROOMS 
debility, loss of ite. weakness, dys-| trength of its perfume are the One 

psia, all the maladies of DR. W. J. STEWART 
| ep ae peculiar fascinations of this luxu- P vis , 
patches, biack worms, sief ait iin moth) ,opularity unequalled. by. any. Tol- MODERATE CHARGES. 
either, or upon thé skin. never 


‘at Soap of home or foreign manu- 


Plastic for broken 
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It ‘was Sir) Boyle . who, said, ** Single 
misfortunes never come alone, and the 


——-— 


followe a much greater.” Fear- 
ing _ Brogréss of réVoelutionuary opinions, 
Sir Bo, ledy w a frightful a ey of the 
future, remarking that the of Com- 
mous might be ipvaded by ruffiang who, 
said he, ‘‘would cut us to mince meat and 
throw our bleeding heads on that table, 
to stare us in the face.” On,another occa- 
sion Sir Boyle was arguing’for the habeas 
corpus suspension bill in Ireland. ‘It 
would surely be better, Mr. Speaker,” said 
he “to give up not — a part, but, if 
necessary, even the hole of our constitw «| 
tion to preserve the remainder !” 


erall 


greatest of all Dooce: misfortunes is gen-| est circulati 
"y 


-—-— om -- 


‘* Look Out Fer the Engine,” 

I am @ lucomotive engineer, and have been for 
twenty years, and am now running om the Maine 
Central Railroad. Life on an engine as all engin- 
eers knows, is very trying to health and strength. 
The continual jar of the engine, and strain on 
ourlong trips eli tend to weaken the kidney and 
urinary organs. In addition to this, ten years 
ago, I met with a severe accident, and I was 
taken from under my engine witn severe internal 
injuries, which gave me nivvb pain. I was laid) 
up six months, and suffered more than I can 
describe, and more than I wish to suffer again. 
I resumed work, but my kidneys began to dis- 
turb me, and my neryous system seemed to be 
out of order. L, could not sleep, as,my water 
demanded .such constant attention that I was 
kept awake a part of the night; to urinate 
caused severe pains. I employed the best medi- 
cul skill in Portland and elsewhere but continued 
to grow worse. 

1 was, pursuaded to try Hunt’s Remedy,as | 
found that many of my friends in Portland had 
used it with great success, yet_I had nv faith that 
it would resich my case, However I sent fora 
half-dozen bottles at one of the drug. stores in 
Portland, and from the use of the first bottle 
found a greatirelief. My water was much better 
and the pain in the back and limbs greatly re- 
lieved. I continued its use until I had mused ten 
bottles in all, and it has becn to mea wonderful 
blessing, and I have deemed. it a duty and priyi- 
lege to recommend it to those troubled fn a sim:- 
lar manner; and you may publish this for the 
benefit of our rajlroad men and the public in 
gcueral, as it has completely cured me. 


Gero. W. BRADLEY, 
Engineer Maine Central Rk. R, 
PORTLAND, MB., May 12, 1883, 





Cause For Alarm. 

Auice BK. Curtis, of Brunswick Me, writes 
us May 15, 1883: That she has suffered very mich 
at frequent iuteryals with kidney @isease, and the 
attacks were inéreasiug in severity so steadily as 
to causealarm. Her Aunt, Mrs. N. M. Smail, per- 
suaded her to use Hunt’s Remedy, and after us- 
ing several bottles Mis8'Curtishhas been freed from 
the severe achesiand pains to/which, she had long 
been accustome@#iand further says that Hunt's 
Remedy never Jfails'to relié\jc the sevete) pains in 
the side and intense backaghe, and. Mies. C. pro- 
nounces it a bessing to"woman for all kidney 
diseases, @nd@ she cordially recommend it for the 
many ilieand oo pecaliar to women.” 

i 
‘* BRING RIGHT. oA wish you would go ana 
see how old Mrs. Jones is this morning.” 
~ ef, réturtiedd@n afew minutes with 
nfotmation that Mrs. Jones was sev- 
enty- oO = hed 8, fen mouths, and eight 
ays 
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WuH™ the doctors ‘t cure your Heart Dis 
pl May or, Graves’ Heart Regulator. Bold by 
u 


A GERMAN orator once~said: *‘ There is 
no man or child in this vast assembly who 
has arrived at the age.of hil years that 
has ‘hot ‘felt the truth of this mighty 
subject thundermg through’ his mind for 
apps. i 





—=—eoc 
WELLS’ “ROUGH ON CORNS.’’ lic. Ask for 


it. Complete, permarment cure, . Corns, warts, 
bunions., 





‘* Dip ye ever know such a cold sum- 
mer a; this? asked Mike of a fellow- 
ijehete ‘Yes,”.answered Pat, ‘‘When ?’ 
Lastwwiater, be jabers.” 


oh tare 


is parched and freckled 
Dr. Beuson’s Skin- 

A ga a coniposition 
on the —- of the Cecheca, whom he 


despritied 4s act who never quarreled, 


UB, ite a ight. never clawed . each 
other, and, never, jawed, peas — pro- 


duction contain 
words: +e a sat sa'Quakdr, but a an’e Se 
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Journal of Education. 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 
Published monthly. 10 Nos. ayear. 36 pagcs. 





Annual 
Mareb “83. 


Subscription 5th annual volume began 
Gives intell mce of school work, has an in 
iodo, cf eg pod offers a ee peu 
0) man) = ; 
+ ofa ans Wate circh She Chee and ad joing 





States. R. M. LusHer & eon 
and Proprietors. Address P. O., 
Orieans, La, 


The Michigan Schoo! Moderator, 


$2. a Year. 

Michigan teachers do not reed to go out of their own 
State for a LIVE JOURNAL. It is endorsed by all of 
the leading Educators of the State, and is constantly 
making itional friends. 

Teachers Need It! Pupils Need It! It Should 
be in Every Home. 


Read the notices of 1 and do not doubt 


a! 
“pions Fit Oe in pt.. of Public Instruc- 


sure to express my a 
rand ni 


ors 
Box 1608, New 





xia 
e great pl 


preciation if The Michigan hoo 
e favorable reception wit which it is meeting a 
the hands of the teachers of 


our state. 
From J,M.B.Sua, Supt. Public Schools, Detroition 
be great pleasure in sa ing that I consider The Mod- 

rator a very valuable Educationa 
Jo well wort worthy of hearty support by teachers of 
e Wes' 


WALBRIDGE & PALMITER, 
20 Arcade, Grand Rapids Mich. 


THE BEST IS THE (HEAPEST. 


ss fo file Educational Monthly, always 

ag Journal, now ranks way up among 

the mon * * * * We know of noeduca- 

teal Souzesi in the Unites tes that is its 
——Ly ’—Pacijic School 


THE ORO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 


+AND— 
NATIONAL TEACHFR, 


The Oldest oa Magazine Now Pub- 
lished in America. 


Enlarged and Improved, now contains fifty per 
cent. more reading matter than furmerly. 


One Uniform Price, $1.50 a Year. 
Address, 


SAMUEL FINDLEY, 
EDrroR and PUBLISHER, Akron, O, 


Southern Education.) 


THB EXPONENT OF WHIGH IS THE 


THE TENNESSEE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Edited by Lzon Trovuspatz, Late Supt, Public 
Instruction in Tennessee. 








Advertisers desiring a medium through which 

to reach the 
SOUTHERN TEACHER 
Can find none better than this journal. It con- 
tualky Sf fisted book pater.” Acknowhsiped 
0 r. ckno 

be th © handesoment Educational Sucemal ia ths in the 
United States. 

Circulates Throughout the Southwest. 
Advertising Rates and Circulation given by 


WHEELER & OSBORN, Publishers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





DO YOU WANT 


’ A Sample Copy of the 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW? 
Send Postal Card to 


Palm 
4116 


Kenn inedy & Co Co.) 
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BOOKS FOR. THE 


Teacnen’s Lignan, 


SELECT LIST OF 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
THAT EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD OWN. 


y oe 

One of the indispensable requisites of a teach- 
er is ‘a good professional library; and the true 
teacher will no more think of doing without his 
library of standard professional books than the 
lawyer, the architect and the physician will do 
without theirs. The demand for the best profes- 
sional works ‘for teachers is rapidly increasing 
and more teachers will want) these books this 
year than ever before. Hence, for the accommo- 
dation of our subscribers, we have prepared a list 
of the best books on teaching, which we offer to 
send, post-paid, for their lowest retail price. We 
also offer those books for premiums for securing 
subscribers. Send for our large new 16 page il- 
lustrated list. 


Notes 3: = byes e~8 on mn. Teaching 

Given ¥rancts W. Parkes, 9 
Su oA rag of Schools of Quiney. Mess. 
before the Martha's Mg AF Ene 
mer of 1882. Reported by Le 

ie.“ Talks" were deli 

ansemti y of teachers comi: 
country, and were rly 
has been Pp pengaren & to su 


fromalt all arts a pe 
to. This book 
veupply fe demand on 


ni 


le 
uiney Schools so famous when Col. Parker was 
cape ntendent there. The little town became a 
Mecca for teachers, and that ee isso yet. 
The methods witnessed were ‘New many 
schools. The demand for the “ New ne 
became something ay er 
| Sem Gol high Wo AV those ab, yaderetand 
them, Col at Martha’s Vineyard explained 
these bh A. y after they were written out by 
Miss Patridge he ro, revised them, and 
this volume contains t There is more value 
to the practical teacher in them than in any other 
book :4blishedt. The book is'simply invaluable. 
It contains a fine portrait of Col. Parker, as a 
frontispiece. Ten thousand et were sold nw 
bus Ou ine months. The book isa 
ages. beautifull 


hes, 192 p 
— tastefully boundin 
; gon apna postpaid. Best book for agents to 
sell => Genghess an ever published. Send for large cir- 
| culars -(frée),-containing contents, testimonials, 
| and press notices. 
The Quincy Methods. 
.. npn he Feb. or Mare 
the companion volume to  Dalke on Teach- 
ill illustrate the petebioien and 
+ a in it a8 practically — in 
16mo, about 


ma a” preperation.» .) 


$1. 30, “Postpaid. Subscriptions renetved 
— Wt - to livered as soon as published, 


, Kellogg’s School Manz 
This volume, by the editor of the ScnHooL 
JOURNAL and TEACHERS’ Inererurs contains 
Pon a sar oe a — important sub- 
0 er who fails in ool m t 
successful in his mt 
Ser proficient in everything e 
does not learn how to manage 4 
book is desig: the teacher in this most 


ment. 





1 ae be he 
important and cult part of his work. It 
has an introduc ~ by Prof. Thomas putes, 
ae of the New He 


ork Norma! Coll 
strongly commends it; Also Prof. W: F. 
Phelps,’ Supt. of of the Winone Public Schools, and 
other eminent educators. As a specimen 
oft these indorsements we Ko but a sentence 
m President Baldwin, of ea — School, 
Mo. “ It isa jewel; every ory Page Drow es instruc- 
‘and inspiration.” Taste sere] in on 
es h side and back stamped in gold. Price only 75 
cents, post-paid. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teachin 
Is one of the best of all books for teachers. 
© man in this country 


the — Princi f 
New York State Normal a. Page. th je will stand aa so 


the symbol of on pecurel teachi: =H pe 
This is the book to*begin with> Tt should be read 
over as often as possible. It will — a — 
teacher, and it will helpa poor teacher too. 

$1.25, postpaid. 


Herbert Spencer on Education. 
This is the most advanced of «ll books on edu- 





cation. Mr. Spencer is credited with payin done 
more than any other writer to ov ie for- 
malism that has got hold of our A, Itisa 


volume thatshould be read over and over. It 
will ce $1.25. 


setany one to thinking. Price 
Catkins’ New rumor Object Lessons. 
Prof. Calkins is the pt. at the = 
ey s = Jy Ln _ (ome ee 


ence. ur iesding 
jm aad nad Any age ay hook os on Selon Teach- 


ing has had a feiarkabie sale because it is prac- 
tical. It is undoubtedly the best book on the sub- 


ona ay of Of wrowing te yg soy apes F 


This 
Bis Siasdetiogs with with te "rion $18 and durable cloth 
Calkins’ New M «nual of FObiect Teaching. 
this new celebrated author gives 
1 in the methods as well as 
and we heartily 


the of pdnensioas com- 
mend it to teachers and others interested in 
the “high art” of giving instruction 

the wa It will be found not a safe 


morafand id physical powers of post of goo Ww but 
has had ee ex bent 


speiiecananeses 














SCHOOL DIRECTORY, = 
wt 
per 

COLLEGE, NEWARE, N. J. or 
20 minutes of New York, More positions for gra ob 


ates than all other schools of this character comp; 
Life scholarship $0. Write for circulars. 


ellesley 
School 
st Phil lsdelphig 


Established last year in the large 
Mansion, 2027 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Has met with such success as to require an aq 
tional ye The — of Wellesley Colle 
oP ipils for can College. ie 
Olay 


are fitted 
PR pee ww for Boarding ana Day 
made to either uf the undersigned, wy 
will furnish Circulars of Terms, etc 
Terms begins September 26th. 


ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Stre 


Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D, 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Of the Board of Ad 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


(Chartered as “ Queen College” in 1770 


New Branswick, N. J. i hour from N. Y., on Pa. R.§ 
Year begins for Sept. 1 
loane Prizes tor the best ‘Ginaniest Entra . 
ban. gr rp et ist, $400 ($100 cash); | 


Rim engy =: eae trecled New p Ara? Rar nds. & 
nteen fessors; uo tu ical Coury 
full and there h. Tecronaen | Pe are 
ot ¥rench and German, with a v to prag 
tical use. boratory work for all aie nisin the 
. Well all cauipped Astronomical Observatory { 
_ Geological Cabinct. Ample P 
sien NiTRIE S DE ontor end: and CY? years, 
Ic D tPA is the N.J.§ 
Notes ny ha Surveying. Py 
oa ‘in .—— ting, Graduates have uniform} 
mepet profitable positions in professional scienti 
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The Aim of the Coll —Th h 
ert asta baat 


é. No yo man who proves himself pati 
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MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph. D., LL. D., 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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al oar a of 14.000 volumes, 

Professors and twenty-one teachers. Funds for 
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RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEG 


This renowned and Chartered Institution isw 
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hes; Writing 
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NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MU 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
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| 1 PINOKWEY's AGENCY. 
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y TO A Hand Went ears wand Teeehere. Teachers. 
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BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, 

Eradicates all — Freckles, Tan, 
tind Discolorations Ut 'otely hind, oe 
within or upon the skin. It rendersthe skin pire, 
clear, healthful and brilliant, creating a com- 
ee eee 
atonce beaatifal and in tts beauty. 


snieue ales 
IT CURES, PMnny teat okay 


Bough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its results 
Praag eres bas bere pad = apn Itnever 
oe ea PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE 
‘the dktn dc ‘sort and wits | / 

ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FoR TT. §' 


“7 weaid’at he sotthowt: them (they cont $la 
cured me 0: neuralgia. 9) years stand- 
” gp wT LTR, Ba... Jan 30, '80, 
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FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY SOX. 


harm contain no inin other 
harmful ¢rug, and are e highly repommbended. 














with VIOLENT C T1cS That RaCk IND 
TEAR AND WRAKEX THE MATE IN- 
VALID, BUT TONE THE STOMACH, RELIEVE THE 

BOWELS, TE THE LIVER. AND REFRESH 
THE NERVES: WITH: TARRANT’S EFSER- 
‘a rinst on ae RIENT WHEY 


EFFERVESENT DRAUGAT 
—— wegen AND A MORE POTENT REMBE- 
DY FOR DYSPEPSIA, . BILIOU CONSTIPA- 
TION, NERVOUS HEADACHE, AND GENERAL 
DEBIL(TY,® DOES NOT EXiST. SOLD BY ALL 
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Evil, Ugly Blood 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 
Headache, 











™ — w eumatism,- 
Biliousness, C: caves 
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THE farmers of Harford County, Md., 
have $ ,000 invested in canning f: ac 
tories, ‘more, A corres- 
——— of the ty poo Press de- 


scribes the process gZ tomatoes. 
After being scald seated the Sey are deposited 
op ong, tables, surrou by women, 
~ Be er ge The apd tomatoes 

t epout, and the operator 
presses mst oe treadle. Instantly 
there is a and seeds, juice, and 
pieces of toihato fly out ; the can is full; 
the packer has done its work. Small.tin 
caps that fit in the groove are put on thie 
can’s mouth, and a brush dipped in 2 
weak oolation of pat val of zinc is passed 
around the proove, ¢eapper presses a 
hot revolving ping iron upon a small 
piece of solder, aed the cap is firmly fast- 
ened. The can is then submitted to heat, 
which expels all air! from it through a 
minute hole in the center of the cap, and 
ive the hole ig stopped with a drop of 
solder.” 


—e 8 <= 6 @> Oe 


A Wonderful Remedy. 
The new Vitalizing L sreaterent for chronic dis- 


Sere ‘troduced Se belly ow iedel phi Geter 


Palen, 1109 Gi 
most ate ul cures in Geuetin , Neu- 
Catarrh, Rheumatism 


mang in which ren will 
pe riee pon i dati 
practice of 


Ong day a ae aes came into a 
dinner to whict Charles Lamb was invi- 
ted, ne her beautiful baby in her 


mir Sy you like babies; Mr. Lamb ?” 
asked the toad mother, lifting the baby 
up and down with great pride. 

“*L like: ’em b——b——boiled, madam, 
ye. eephatents Mr. Lamb. 


which is de- 
medicine. 











gx mort were talking about the bare- 
try of Ireland and the hi 
price of leather. Sir Boyle Roache, the 
baronet, said: “If leather is so ‘acat, 
gentlemen, why van't we make the under 
This is a blunder, In 
his confusion of ideas Sir Boyle used 
‘leather” in place ee sole. 


TNGIRG tertation.. in mation, all Kidney 
ErENGTKe rte ss faymation. $1. 
_ A LITTLE girl has an uncle who has 
taugbe her to openand shut his crush hat. 
e othe: evening, however, he appeared 
with an ordinary silk one. Suddenly 
gaw the child coming, with his new y ik 
bat wrinkled like an accordeon, ‘‘ Oh, 
srcle, ” she said, ‘this one is very hard ! 
ve had to sit on it, but I can’t get it more 
4 | than half shut.” 


“Dr. Benson's ‘Celery pte cured my 
et M. Cocklin, 
Sh wn, Pa. 








se who were boarding 


a hygien nt, while taking 

ae it ar © attacked by a 

ously out of 

Vineet bacaeene is It, 

Noel gts hateful thing?” exclaimed one 

of the ladies, panting with fright and fa- 

tigue. ‘After this, I'll eat three 
times a day !” 

+ —2 oem » --- 

“My wife’s three years’ nervous afflic- 
thon,” says Rev. J. A. Edie, i. Beaver, 
Pa., ‘‘was cured by Samaritan Nervine.” 
$1.50. At druggists. 


AND when the world shail link your 
names 


amie and manners fine, 
teathet, thal ert her claims, 


proudly whinper, “These were 
,, mine & — WHITTIER. 
as oa cor 


es shosid use Samaritan 
Nervine, great nerve whe -gper 


, Bynx man, who has kepta skool for ten 
years ought to be made a major-general ; 
and havea pepshun for the rest of his 
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A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAK, 








The above is a good Ikeness of Mra. Lydia E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass. who aboveall other human beli.g? 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,’ 
assqme of her correspondents love to call hen She 
‘te sealously devoted to her work, which is the outeome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep aix lady 
astistantas, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in epon her, each bearing its specia’ 
burden of euffering, or joy at release from i. Her 
Vegetable Componnd is a medicine for good apd not 
evil purposes. I have personally ix 
am satisfied of the truth of thia 

On account ef ib proven merits, ft is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “it works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Levcorrbaa, trregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Treubles, Inflammation and 
Uleeration, Floodings, al! Displacements and the con 
sequent spinal weal ness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

TR permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
Bew Mfe and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency. 
destroys all Craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 


Wess of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches. 
Servous Prostration, General Debility, Sleepleasness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache. is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times. ana 
under all circ , act inh my with the law 
thas governs the female ry stem. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or aix for $5., and is eo uy 
@raggista. Any advice required as to special cases, ana 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can ve 
obtained by addressing Mra P., with stamp for reply 
at her home fn Lynn, Mass. 

Por Kidney Complaint of etther sex this compouna v 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mra. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best im the world for the cure of Constipation 
Biliousness and Torr’“'ty of the liver. Her Bloos 
Purifier --~ of» 4D its epectal ine and bids fair 
to equ. .ue Compound tn its pop: :artty. 

AB must respect ber as an Anvei ui erry whose sew 
ambition is to do good to others 

Philadelphia, Pa. @ 
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If and If. 

“If you are suffering from poor health 

‘or languishing on a bed of sickness, 

‘take cheer, if you are simply ail- 

‘ing, or if you feel weak and dispirited, 

‘without clearly knowing why, Hop 

* Bitters will surely cure you.” 

“If you erea Minister, and have overtaxed your- 
* self with your pastoral dutica, or a Mother, worn 
*out with care and work, or a man of businessor 

‘laborer weakened by the strain of your every- 
day duties, or a man of letters, tofling over your 
* midnight work, Hop Bitters will surely strength- 
en you.” 
“If you are suffering 
‘from over-eating or 
‘drinking, and indiscre- 
‘tion or dismpation, or 
‘are young and growing 
*too fast, as is often the 

“Or if you are in the Workstiop, on the 
‘farm, at the desk, anywhere, and feel 
‘that your system needs cleansing, ton- 
‘ing, or stimulating, without intoxicat- 
‘ing. if you are old, blood thin and im- 
‘pure, pulse feeble, nerves unsteady, 
‘faculties waning, Hop Bitters is what 
*you need to give you new life, health, 
‘and vigor.” 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or 
suffering from any other of the numer- 
ous diseases of the stomach or bowels, 
it is your own fault if you remain ill. 

If you are wasting away with any 
form of Kidney disease, stop tempting 
death this moment, and turn for a cure 
to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with 
that terrible sickness 
Nervousness’ you will 
find a “Balm in Gilead” 
in Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequenter, or a resident 
of a miasmatic district, barricade your 
system against the scourge of all coun- 
tries—malaria, epidemic, bilious and 
intermittent fevers—by the use of Hop 
Bitters. 


Tf you Lave rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad 
breath, Hop Bitters will give you fair skin, rich 


the sweetest breath, and health. $500 wil] 
be for a cage they will not cure or help. 
"valid w ie, slater, mo- 
made the picture of 
health by 0 few botdies of Hop Bitters costing but 
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WANTED, 


AGENTS 


For the best selling school article now in the 


market. 
missions given. 


Exclusive territory and paying com- 
Active, intelligent Teachers 


‘with some business experience, preferred. 
Address, with references. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
i, 3 &5 Bond St., New York. | 


——___ 


important Announcements. 





NEW ECLECTIC GE 


RAPHIES, Two Book Series 








WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETIOS, Two Book Series. 
NEW. r ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. 








_THALHEIMER’s | GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 





KIDD’S NEW ELOCUTION. 





_ GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


—_—— — — 





Send for Catalogues and Price Lists, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
ARTHUR COOPER, oh WILLIAM BAKER, 


4 


Street, New York City. 








CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 











MOMWROE’S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MOWROE’S Reading Charts, |°*8 Shestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U.S. History. 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. aa —y 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 158 Wabash Ave, 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 





CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned puhornine 
easily and delightfully in one year.”’--MiLa 

Virgil, Cawsar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Bid, 








Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Tliad, Gospe of St. Jolin, 8 


and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each $2.2 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Gram- 
mar ; adapted te the Interlinear Seriesof Classics, 
ad to all other systems. Price, $1.50. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Fr oat’ 8 American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s Schoub Histories, Lor 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
er" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoe!l Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Littie Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’ 5 Science 


LATEST TEXT-BOOKS. 


Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Ma- 
terials of Engineering. 8vo, cloth. $5.00. 
imematics 


Wetsbach’s Mechanics, Vol. IL; 
anil fee Machinery ot Transm se on. Trans- 
lai J. ¥. Krein. 8vo, cloth. 85.00. 


Wood's Mechanics of Fluids. 8v0, cloth. $1.50. 


Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. F530: 
Non-Metallic Materials. 5vo, clo 


Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. Part B. 
Iron and Steel. (Now Ready.) 8vo, cloth. 85.00. 


Dubois’ Strains in Framed Structures, Plates 
and Working Drawings. 4to, cloth. $10.00, 


MacOord’s Kinematics and Practical Mech- 
nism With many beautiful Wood-Engravings. 
8v0, cloth. $5.00. 


Nichols’ Water Supply from a Chemica) anc and 
Sanitary Standpoint. Plates. 8vo, cloth 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
's* Our new Catalogue, (September) Bey ready, and 
wwii be mailed free to any one or ng 6 


J. H. BUTLE R, 
925 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester’s New Spellers, 


&o., &C,, &o. 




















WILLIAM WARE & CoO., 
47 Franklin Street. Boaton. 





~THE— 


Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
eRerer a TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
PRANG’S aaa HISTORY SERLES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLORB-SENSE, 


Manufueturers of 


PASS EATING MORES, 


Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and sod eon rials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 7 Park St Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH : YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for hesaene © 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and 81 25 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (1 vol), 75¢e. to B25 








The El Series (30 vols.) | .75 
The Advanced | Epa aoe © 18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s Werld’s Pr nlarged. 4.50 


Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s try for Home and Schools, 1.25 
Puatnam’s Art Hand-books. (5vols., each) .50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 15 
Klemim’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Kthies, Dsthetics, & 
turtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature, 


Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.50 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Lilus. 2.00 
| Putnam’s Hints to Home Reading. “75 


Johnston’s School Atlas of Astronomy 4.50 
Procter’s Easy star Lessons. mar 
Hand-Book Dictionary. 2.00 

Full list with een pages mailed on applica- 
tion to the Publishe 


FRENCH OR OR GERMAN. ) 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You ¢an, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard S. Resenthal’s Meisterschaft System 


ay either French or one 





or German, 25 


cents. 
omy New York: Bett is without 
a foreign } ato short ti for " 
jan, me.” 
ag~ Send rags full Se Me jens me et of 


savtng a your 
*were 


ESTES & LAURIA1, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington St., Boston, 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—-— 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


Thoroughly Revised b: Henry Kiddle, A.M, 
we 7h Supt. of ‘Schoois, N.Y. City. ta 


First Lines of English Grammar. 
Copy for examination, postpaid, 

Institutes of English Grammar. 
Copy for examination, postpaid, -50 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Tenth Edition, revised and improved. olarged 
by the eet ofa 8 copie Tr08 Index of matter toy 
AMUEL 


F, $0.00 Tilt’ Morac, A cna 





ence cataited 


WILLIAM WOOD €& CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. ¥ 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
87 Franklin St., Boston, and 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Inductive Arithmetics. 
(GREENLEAF’S SERIES.) 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 


Supplementary Readers, 
And other Popular School Books. 








$570 SORT day at home. e-fampice weremte 


$66 te a week te your on ern wre. Terms and $5 outfit 
H, Hauizrt & Co Portland,Me 








BOOKS which Teachers must — 


CHILDREN’S oo. 


By Mrs. M. Containing .D! 
Spesciies, Wotton Bonus t ableaux, Charad k: 
board Exercises, Javenite Comees ne tor Bri 
mary and juvedie wedile Ruter. 

tainments, 1 yol, 16mo, Donnie 50 ots. 


EXHIB TION N RAYS A 
—%, Mounredee, ek board Exeteises, etc a 
adapted to scholars in the ly — 
Higa Sebools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. , 50 cta 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
PLAY 


(S- 
Written and collected by Mrs. Lovisk PoLtock, 


Principal of Leng Kindergarten Norma! Insti 
ps ashington. D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 


Es. | CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 


For School and Home Entertainment ; “--Y ns 
by OLIVER Optic: 1 Vol. 16mo, boards. 50 cts 
For 1 Sane eh abaiks by © 
For School an me, ions LIVER OP- 
phe 1 vol, 16mo, boards.~ Price, 50 cts. y 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE 8 R. 
By Prof, J. H, GiemoRe. . b vol., 12mo.. Price, 75 cts 
OSPEAKER. PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPE 
acho! by Prof. GimoRe. 
+ eee 


Adapters 
1 vol. ‘tame 


Any 0 tthe shove sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt. of ret 

HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 25 Arch St., Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays Send for Catalogue. 


School Room Wall Mane 








3 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


It will pay teachers and others in form- 
ing classes or starting new schools to 
write to us for their books, as we have 
Readers, Atithmeti¢s, etc., et¢.; whith 





|| we can sell at one fourth of the regular/$ 


price, a little used but just as good for 
use as new books. We also have new 
books, at almost one half the regular 
price. We will buy and exchange School 
Books. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 
8. W. eor. 10th and Afch Sts., sn 2 on 





--|$chool), Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply you | with § full ting of stand- 
ard change for —_ 


are or ore seas fave vl 
giving dates, te eta orgeduR we will submi ~ 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 

90 Chambers St., New York City. 
MENEELY BELL FUUNDRY 


mea. Charen C yo ff the public since 
1, Sch Fire Alarm 
S dips Obamnes and Pea! 


ence AC Co., ‘West Troy, WY, 














| FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


Musical pL iu search of music t 
tice will do well to examine the following, by ot 
nent composers, and not too difficult. 
"3 new and 


Light of the World Ri Donut Oratorio. 


Noel ($D. St. Saens’ Christmas Oratorio. 

Prodigal Son S ane: , Cantante or Oratorio 
Flight into Egypt ee cents). Cantata by Ber- 
Blind King Goi cctn ty 5. Ase peak lmPressive 
Ruth and Boaz {sity Sows 
Redemption Hymn $0. iene By J. C, D. 


The Deluge :§° gents). Descriptive Cantata, by 


Chris (mas (80 cents). Cantata by Gutterson. 
Damnation of Faust Sees he One gnd brilliant 


= 
The Conspirators (Har? ny see weuished. Easy 
By Dudley 


Forty-Sixth Psalm s°,,ce" 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


—CHURCH & CO’s— 


Musical Library. 


The Best a+ by the Best W egantl 
handsomely bound in olen minted 


Youth and Pleasure. 


A collection of easy pieces for the Piano. 


Hours of Song. 


A collection of Choice Popular Son a Ch 
with Planoforte secom penimenta. nena 


The Pianists’ Pride. 


A valuable collection of Elegant Pieces for the Piano- 
forte, im great variety and by the best composers. 


The Concert at Home. 


For Violin or Flute, and Piano. 


. fine cotecip of M wy k Flute, and i Duets 
consisting of the latest and'best m - 


The Two Friends. 


ice oF rene tne J 53 named only 


A su mh ... Gu best t. 
0 
FeO Guitar. Price $1.50 ty 
: PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
‘orb Union Square. | Cincinnati, 0. 


The Cleditince Sale of 
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